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From the Frankfort Commonwealth,. | 
SPEECH OF C. M. CLAY, 
OF FAYETTE; 


In the House of Representatives of Kentucky, | 

Jan 184), upon the Vill. to repeal the lar | 
* “of 1833, ‘to prohibit the importation of slaves | 
” into. this State.” The House being in com-| 
«mittee of the whole—Mr. Cray having the’ 

SJloor, said— 

Mr. Cuairman: The result of your delibera- | 
tions upon this bill must affect the destiny of 
this State, and perhaps that of the Union itself. | 
Pamphlets and speecnes have gone forth among 
the whole people, and all the leading journals 
Of the State have taken ground upon one side | 
or the other. IfI were pleading my own case | 
only, however much I might hazard in the re-| 
sult, I should ask your attention with diffidence; | 
but I stand up -here in behalf of a whole people 
—your State, yourselves, and your posterity, 
are so nearly concerned as to demand a patient | 
hearing and a deliberate determination. 

The gentleman from Breckenridge * and thé | 
gentleman from Louisville have done me the | 
honor to allude to me personally, and the late | 


canvass in my county, and although they have | 
done so in a manner most complimentary to! 
myself, yet, to me, itis a source of regret, be- 
cause my Opponents are not here to answer 
what I may haveto say. I shall, therefore, | 
speak of them in no other terms than those of 
scrupulous respect. ‘I'he influences which 
were arrayed against me were indeed great: a 
young man (in intellect at least my equal) with 
all the advantages of wealth and thorough edu- 
eation, in the county of his nativity, and among 
the associates of his childhood and youth, the 
son of an old politician, who had done some 
service to the Commonwealth, and whose legal 
attaininents at all events had no small consider- 
ation in the public estimation, was my oppo- 
nent. I, on the contrary, was a new-comer.— | 
If I bore with me any reputation for ability, it 
must lave been of necessity but litle, whilst, if 
I had any social qualities worthy of considera: 
tion, my limited associations barred their influ- 
ence. It was then the policy and justice of the 
cause advocated, which, in a county of ten 
thousand slaves, sustained me triumphantly.— 
The discussion of this subject is deprecated here 
—so it was deprecated there—and by whom in 
both cases? By those who will not rest whilst 
this law stands; who would claim a judgment 
against us by default; who, by bitter denuncia- 
tion, would drive us from our integrity; they 
beg the question, and ask us to be silent; they 
have demanded the repeal of this law for three 
years; at every stage the law has rapidly gained 
friends, and yet they dare tell us that the people 
fequire its repeal. Evpithets strike no terrors 
into my spirit; denunciation shall not silence | 
me. Ti has easid.. that money is power, | 








hoor 


than both these combined is truth. Let me 
ever worship at her shrine—she is the high 
priestess of republican liberty. Let my voice 
be lifted up forever in her cause.t Shall the} 
slaves of our State-be increased? If slavery is 
a blessing, by all means repeal this law; but if 
it’be an’ evil, as I hold, as held Jefferson and 
Henry and Madison, and all the illustrious | 





statesmen of the world from 1776 to the present | 
day, then your dare not touch that law whieh 
stands like a wall of adamant, shielding our | 
homes, and all that makes that name most sa- | 
ered, from more than all the calamities that ever 
Barbarian invaders inflicted upon a conquered | 
people. The gentleman from Breckenridze | 
avows slavery to bea “blessing,” and under- 
takes, by scripture, to hallow it with the sanc- | 
tionof Deity. This is strange doctrine to be 
heard in any country, but to urge it here, | 
among Kentuckians, and in this assembly, is| 
not only strange, but monstrous, I cannot as- 
sent to the argument. I oppose it upon every 
principle of truth and expediency, now and for- 
eer; it saps the foundation of human liberty.—- 
If you sanction it now, where and to what shal! 
I appeal, when the sword and the purple are ar- 
rayed against me? No, let not gentlemen in 
their blind zeal to make slavery here ‘perpet- 
ual,” cleave down the banner under which our) 
forefathers fought and triumphed, the barrier | 
against the oppressors of all lands, “that all men 
are'born free and equal.” ‘The divine right of 
kings has fallen before the advance of civiliza- 
tion; the most loyal and despotic sticklers for 
royalty now speak only of the historical right 
of princes to rule. Can it be that this doctrine 
shall have fallen only to give place to its more 
morstrous counterpart—the divine rtghtof  sla- 
very? 1 understand our religion to leave the | 
form of government, and the municipale institn- 
tions of nations untouched; nay, sir, the Savi- 
our Of men disclaimed the right of interference | 
—give unto Cesar the things that are Cor 
Sar’s”—was his doctrine; it is also m-~ 
trine. I am noseformer of governi 
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* Mr. Calhoun—Mr. Towles, of Henderson, ‘«- 
mover of the bill, was not heard by the author. 


} “He, therefore, who retards the progress of intel- 
lect, couatenances crime; nay, to a State, is the greatest 
of criminajs, Nor let ys believe, with the dupes of a 
shallow policy, that there exists upon the whole earth 
one prejadice that can be called salutary, or one error 
beneficial to perpetuate,” “It is the petty, not the en- 
larged mind which prefers casuistry to conviction; It Is 
the confined and short sight of ignerance, which unable 
to comprehend the great bearings of truth, pries only in- 
to its narrow and obscure corners, occupying itself in 
scrutanizing the atoms of a part, while the eagle eye of 
wisdom contemplates in its widest scale, the luminous 


‘ nee. where Isaac subjects Esau to Jacob. 
Letters on busines? should be directed to the Pud- | 
lishing Agent, W1.Liam Deantove—those relating | 
te the editorial department, to the Evirron—ZIn all 


euses post paid | ginning, as itis now. 


| in bondage in the Assyrian empire. 
| the resuli—glory and dominion and safety !— 


i truction of Babylon, and the utter ruin of the 


| empire. 
‘truetion to the oppression ol the Jews;' the-pro- 


the river through the streets to the place. 


‘luxury had caused the Hebrew slave to rule 


‘they were betrayed in the midst of revelry and 
| seli-confidence; they were destroyed ina night; 


| behind. 


snowledge is power, but more row eric ame eg pee 
on known - P , and ake might have yet been free. 


| Modern slavery, more marked and distinetive 
‘in its character than ancient, is so much the 
\imore terrible in its consequences. 


'impassible barrier between 


lof South 
| of peace, 





méjesty of the whole.”—Borwen. 












































found it; "tis not a matter 

~ ae it got pen the 

‘im who formed 

.. watone.”’? Ladmit, with the 

ott we antiquity of slavery; that it has 
existed from time immemorial to the present 
day; yet,sir, in all that time, I find nothing to 
recommend. it as a source of power, of glory, or 
of humanity. Its first mention is in Genesis, 
1 Esau 
rose up to slay his brother, and Jacob was 
forced to fly from his country. Evvil, in the be- 
The Jews were ensla- 
ved by Pharaoh in Egypt; what again were the 
consequences? In the metaphorical language 
of the historian, unheard of plagues came upon 
the Egyptians, which were terminated only by 
the entire destruction of Pharaoh’s host in the 
Red Sea. Jerusalem was destroyed, and the 
Jews led captive by Nebuchadnezzar, and held 
What was 


’ 


No, sir; these slaves were the cause of the des- 
The inspired writers. imputed the des- 


fane agree in the result; whilst it. requires no 
ereat sagacity to discover that slavery, through 
natural means alone, was commensurate as a 
cause to the result. ’Tis true that Darius or 
Cyaxeres and Cyrus the Persian, turned aside 
the Euphrates and entered through the dry 
channel, beneath the walls, with their army; but 
it was by treachery only that he could pass the 
massive gates which barred the entrance from 
The 
hand writing upon the wall was Hebrew; Dan- 
iel, the Hebrew, alone could read and interpret 
itto the doomed Belshazzar. Effeminacy and 


over that once powerful and glorions nation; 


and Daniel, the slave and the Jew, was made 
vice regent, nnder Cyrus, over all the shattered 
provinces. ‘Thus passed away forever the most 
splendid city that the world has seen, most im- 
potently, withouta struggle, leaving no vestige 
I am gravely told, that in those coun- 
tries of antiquity, where slavery existed, the 
human intellect reached its highest develope- 
ment; yet did slavery -exist amoung all nations 
at thattime. How happened it that a cause so 
general produced effects so limited? No, sir; 
the Grecian and Roman States were glorious in 
spite of slavery. ‘The ancient historians say 
butlittle upon the subjectof slavery; perhaps 
they thought (as some do now) that nothing 
should be said upon the subject of so great a 
‘“blessing:’? yet, whenever we do hear of it, 
desolation marked its progress, mentioned on- 
ly in connection with the evils of its sufferance. 
Plutarch and ‘Thucydides tell us that, during 
the reign of Archidamus, an earthquake threw 
mount ‘T'aygetus upon the city of Sparta, and 


destroyed it. Their slaves, the Helots, these 


natural enemies of the master, immediately rose 
up and set upon the Lacedemonians; and this 


proud people were forced to call in their rivals, 
the Athenians, to protect them from domestic 
violence. We may judge of the prolonged des- 
olation of the war, when we are told, that 
Ithome was besieged for ten years before it was 
taken. We may estimate the effects of slavery 
upon the moral sensibilities of that people, 
when we are informed that 2,000 slaves were 
massacred ina single night; and yet the perpe- 
trators of the deed escaped prosecution, the 
whole community winking at the offence. The 
servile wars in the Roman Empire are too well 
known tobe dwelt upon, Slavery there cer- 
tainly formed no element of strength or great- 
ness. If the slaves who cultivated the soil had 


One of the alleged grounds-of the rebellion was 


their consent. In 1778, two years after the 
Declaration of Independence, Virginia imposed 
the penalty of £1,000, and the forfeiture of the 
slave, upon the importer of any slave into 
that Commonwealth. ‘The act of 1785 makes 
some amendments to thatof ’78. The act of 
1794 modifies the above acts, and introduces a 
clause of emancipation. ‘The act of 1798 again 
modifies and carries out the prohibitory clause 
of the Constitution against foreign importation, 
The act of 1815 imposes the penalty of $600 
upon importation, and the oath. ‘The law of 
1832-3 but does the same. ‘Thus, from 177 
to the present time, has a law similar to this, 
with the same oath in all, been upon the statute 
book of our country. Such has been the poli- 
ey of the slave States from the Revolution to 
the present time. All the original States, save 
Massachusetts, were slave States. Through 
the silent and safe operation of laws like this, 
slavery has gone south of Vason’s and Dixon’s 
line. Allof the slave States have had laws 
similar to this. ‘The importation of slaves is 
forbidden, to a certain extent, by the constitu- 
lick@tieississippi. Georgia. makes the do- 
mestic slave-trade felony—a penitentiary of- 
fence. The United States, since 1808, have 
made the foreign slave-trade piracy; so also 
have Great Britain, Holland, and France.  Al- 
though the African be a slave at home, yet is 
the slave-trade punished with death. Well 
may gentlemen become the apologists of the 
slave-trade who advocate the repeal of this 
law. 

Having thus attempted to repel the divine 
right of slavery, and prove that this law, so far 
from being an innovation, and contrary to pre- 
cedent, is in accordance with the settled policy 
of allour eminent men, from Washington, Jef- 
ferson, and Henry, down to the present time— 
that itis in unison with the spirit of the cris- 
tian religion, and the advance of civilization and 
the irrisistible moral sentiment of mankind—I 
shall now attempt to vindicate its constitution- 
ality. 

Shall the law of 1832-’3 be repealed? Stall I not, 
says the opponent of this law, be allowed to bring in a 
slave for my own use,if I want? He might also ask, 
shall I not be allowed to bring in a slave from Africa al- 
sot Yet the laws of the United States impose the pen- 
alty of death upon the foreign slave-trader; and the do- 
mestic slave-traders become, in the eyes of some, very 
highly respectable gentlemen, who dare denounce the na- 
tive sons of Kentucky as abolitionists, and enemies of 
the country, who oppose the same traffic which united 
America has forbidden with death. And, while the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America is calling upon 
Congress to break up, more effectually, the trade in Af- 
rican slaves, they are demanding no less earnestly that 
this State shall be desecrated, and impoverished, and 
brutalized, by an overflow of the slough of slavery from 
all the jails of the South, to gratify the rapacity and av- 
arice of those lovely specimens of human philanthropy 
—the professional slave-traders. ‘This indignation at re- 
straint comes with a bad grace from those whose freedom 
consists in trampling with an iron heel, upon the human 
made for short-sighted selfihness; to 
bend the wayward impulses of the individu 
mind to “subérvience to the public good. The 
gentleman from Breckenridge tells us, that all men 
are governed by self-interest; and, disguise it as we may, 
selfishness lies at the bottom of all our actions; that [, 
the representative of a county with 10,000 slaves, favor 
this law because it makesthem more valuable to the 
slaveholder; but that the gentleman from Louisville is 
for the law, because they therehave “while slaves,” who 
are cheaper than blacks. I confess that [am moved by 
self-interest; but there aretwo kinds of self-interest— 
the one, a narrow, short-sighted, unstatesman-like self-in- 
terest, which looks only to immediate consequences— 
it subserves the passion and the appetites—it is the 
foundation of all mental, and moral, and physical de- 


Pi Pn aye 
Wil, sutwe we 


| basement—it is the instigator of crime, and its end is 
| death. 


But there is another, enlarged and far seeing and 
statesman-like self-interest—which looks not only to im- 
mediate, but secondary and remote consequences—it 
yields not to impulse, nor to passion, but is subservient 





been free Roman ctiizens (a check upon the 
enervated and luxurious city population) Caesar | 

been the master of the world, | 
Tas sla- 
very, in modern times, been the fotindation of | 
greatness and civilization? Why, then, have | 
Asia and Africa been subject to non-slavehol- | 
ding Europe; and why has South America, with | 


all her slaves, rested stationary in barbarism, | 
whilst North America, under a different policy, 
has risen up the first among civilized nations? 


Formerly, 
the color being the same, “twas easy to merge 
the slave into the freedman, and the freediman 
into the citizen; but now the difference of color 
isan eternal badge of servitude and infamy—an | 
| the two races. ‘The | 
massacre of St. Domingo, and the insurrection | 
Hampton, speak they of “blessings” | 
of glory and of power? ‘The most! 
overweening self-delusion eannot be deaf to the 
despairing energy with which all history cries 
aloud and swears that Deity has not designed that 
slavery, shall be the necessary foundation of *lib- | 
erty’ { and civilization! Ifthe Old ‘Testament | 
seemed to sanction the institution of slavery, 
(and I might ask, what phasis of human action 
under the sun did it not sanction ?) -there is noth- 
ing, surely, in the christian religion which re- 
gards slavery with eyes of peculiar approbation. | 
Those precepts upon which are said to “rest | 
the Jaws and the prophets,” certainly are not | 
the foundations upon which involuntary slave- | 
ry can iatrench itself. The Virginia statute of | 
1753 first making slaves, excepted Moors and 
Turks in alliance with the British King, and 
christians and persons once free in a christian 
land. ‘Thus, it seems, that the founders of sla- 
very in America so far regarded the christian 
religion at war with slavery, that, in whatever 
land its immortal baer was raised, it was the | 
shield of the weak aud the oppressed, the pal- 
ladium of eterwal liberty to the vilest wretch 
wie .»'d clothe himself in the inviolable pan- 
“stian name. 
_./ compelled to-answer, relue- 
v1 the arguments in favor of the 
dis _ of slavery: reluctantly, because I 
depreécaie this attempt to treat this subject as a 
matter of conscience, whilst, at the same time, I 
cannot silently acquiesce in this wresting the 
religion of all others among men inculcating 
freedom and equality, to the unnatural sanction 
of the most despotic of all known governments 
—that of master and involuntary servitude. 
Christianity, then, seems to have been the 
foundation of the anti-slavery movement; next 
was the spirit of the American Revolution.— 


| 
! 


+ See Gov. McDaffie’s inaugural address, and Mr, 


| value of her slave population in proportion to the 


to reason—it becomes the ground work of viriue, wisdom, 
and immortality. In private life, ’iis the essence of mo- 
rality, in the public mau itis true patriotism, | Fortu- 
nately however, for Fayette, it is not necessary to draw 
these nice Gistiuction=; both interests impel her with con- 
centrated force to sustain the law of 1833; for as_ the 
owner of 10,026 slaves, valued at $3,743,123, is there 
any slaveholder_so blind as not to see that the free im- 
portation of slaves reduces, by all the laws of trade, the 
in- 
crease and supply from abroad?) While on the other 
hand, the far reaching eye of enlightened patriotism will 
discover in the increase of the whites, over the 
security and wealth, and progressive greatness to the 
whole State. Again: if you draw the line between the 
slave, and the non-slaveholder, as some recklessly do, you 


slaves, 


| again find that all the interests of both parties unite once 
| more in sustaining the law, 


For if, by the law, the val- 
ue of slave labor is increased, so also by the same Jaw, 
is the value of white labor inereased: for all experience 
shows, that the price of black, regulates the price of 
white labor: And itis added that nine tenths of the 
free white population of Kentucky are nonslave- 
holders, or working men, will they ever be so infatuated 
and blind as to lower the price of faborand starve their 
own families, to “diffuse the slave population over all the 
slave States,” that southern nabobs may sleep in securi- 
ty, while their own little innocents may cry for bread; 
or sink into that other sleep, never again to awake?— 


| It is the interest’of all Kentucky, then, to diminish the 


number of slaves. Let us see if the law of ’33 has had 


the desired effect. 


Taner No, 1, showing the number of Whites and Blacks 
in Kentucky. 


Blacks to 
Whites. 
1 to 5,11 
1‘ 4,37 
1“ 3,94 
1 “ 3,35 
1 « 3,04 
1 “ 3,06 


Slaves and 

free blacks, 
11,944 
41,084 
82.274 
129.673 
170,130 
190,342* 


Whites. 


61,133 
179,871 
324,237 
434,644 
517,787 
587,017 


Census. 


1790 


1810 
1820 
1830 
1840 


Absolute in- 
crease of 
whites and 
blacks in 

last ten 
vears from 


Pew « 
ou w 


69,230 20,212 103,40 


Thus, from the admission of Kentucky into the Un- 
ion, down to 1830, the slave population rapidly increas- 
ed as shown by the census upon the whites--but since 30, 
by the passage of the law, the whites having rapidly in- 
creased upon the blacks—making the absolute increase 
in ten yeais of 3.40 whites to 1 black, 
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Taxte, No, 2, showing the increase of the white and 
the combined free colored and slave population in the 
slave States in 40 years, from 1790 to 1830, Florida 

smitted, 

From 

1790 to 


Blacks, in- 
crease per 
1830. cent. 


1790 40.3794 

“ 98.8820 
151.2094 
196.9117 


Whites, in- 
crease per 
cent. 


39.5204 
57.0406 
61.0654 
339.8112 


Starrs, 


Maryland,t . 
Virginia, 

North Carolina, ss 
South Carolina, és 


*The Auditor’s Report makes about 18,00 less, 
+ Owing to emancipation, the decrease of Maryland’s 





Wickliffe’s speech on the law of 1832-3, 


slave population in 40 years, was 0.0408 per centum. 


the importing slaves. inte the colonies against. 


ARCH 10, 1541. 


at n> 


* ea, . 
eS ganAa70 ~~ 461.2185 
>. 1324,3972 746.9844 
Qtr Shs sg07 — .1573.8264 
Mississippi, 1800 » 1702,7241 1260, 1667 
Louisiana, 1810 198.9656 160.6743 
Missouri, “ 609.2316 566.3667 
Alabama, 1820 147.7971 97.8347 
Arkansas, “ 178.4534 104.0782 
D. of C., 1800 204.7182 173.8228 
Total increase per 

cent. in forty 

yeays, 

Total increase in the 
U. States per cent., 207.4671 232.1512 
By reference to the statistics in tie pamphlet* on your 

desk, ard the table (marked No, 2.) herein my _ posses- 

sion, you will find that in the slave States the increase of 
the black, upon the white population, has been slow but 
progressive—whilst in the United States, the whites have 
increased upon the blacks, from 1790 to 1830, the whites 
increasing at the rate of 232,15 per centum, and the blacks 
increasing at the rate of 187,87 per centum, = Which 
shows, conclusively, that in the free States, the whites 
increase in a greater ratio upen the same basis, than they 
do in the slave States, or that slavery is a draw-back up- 
on population; or else it shows, that if the whites propa- 
gate; as fastin a slave, as free State, that emigration is 
greater, oc immigration less: in either case the slave 

State is tho MM ~Aew free white population, then, be 

an element of wea.‘ and greatness, surely the law of 

33 steuldstand, As 9 white population is not only. tho 

foundation of wealth and military strength, but of repre- 

sentative power in the United States, the contrast be- 
tween a slavegend a free State cannot fail to strike,  for- 
cibly the mos™§athinking.f Kentucky has the advan- 
tage over Ohi SM age, and perhaps in natural resources 

—such as richness of soil, mineral wealth, climate, &c., 

yet, by the censu¥of 1840, Kentucky has a total of 777,- 

359 inhabitants (iuereasing in ten years at the rate of 

33 per centum) whilst Ohio has,in 1840, 3,514,695 

(having increased at the rate of 62.50 per centum in the 

same ten years) having now a population greater than 

Virginia, even—(1,210,272.) And, whilst South Car- 

olina has increased her whole population in ten years, 2 

per cent., Massachusetts, of about the same age and nat- 

ural advantages, has increased 21 per cent. inthe same 
time. What statesman can look at these facts, and yet 

vote to repeal this law? Who that has the pride of a 

Kentuckian, would notrather wish that this law had 

been a part of the constitution itself! 

The gentleman from Breckenridge has spoken of the 
lower classes of New England as being ‘slaves—worse 
than slaves,” and because we have alluded tothe genius 
of that people as developed in literature, and especially 
in the useful sciege’sae mechanic arts, we are tuubt- 
ed as being allieu in feeliug to “Yankees.”’ Since the 
ever memorable reply of Danicl Webster to the 
South Carolinian, on Foote’s resolutions, [ had suppos- 
ed that no ene would venture to deride the name of 
“Yankee.” ‘They need no defence at my hands—l shall 
make none. [ama Kentuckian, of the Virginian des- 
cent, I have not been taught to consider praise given to 
another, as so much detraction from myself; nor have I 
thought it necessary to establish my claims to the honor 
of being of the true blood, that I shou!d despise and abuse 
allthe world besides, Itis the part of friendship to sup- 
ply defects, and to corngtt errors: because Iam proud of 
my State, and love he own, I call upon her, by all the 
triumphs of the past, k the true road to permanent 
happiness and ultimate glory, 

(Mr, Clay here read from a newspaper an_ extract, 
showing that there had,been orders from all parts of the 
world for various ki of American machinery—grist 
mills for Holland; . ‘,cars for England; steam vessels 
for Russia; cotton, sr India, &e. &c.) 

I would now ask™: dvocates of slave labor how 
long shall we wait tili ‘ve shall be able to supply Europe 
with such eperiuaey f manufacture and artistical inge- 
nuity 2 How ne re fore Holland will.send to Kentuck- 
y for grist mills? How long betuie the eyes of the gen- 
tleman from Breckenridze shall glow at the sight ofsuch 
rail-road steam cars, of Kentucky make, as Philadelphia 
has lajely had the ‘é of shipping for the admiration 


Georgia, 
a PKentuck 
Poittexst2, 


- 


207.4671 200.0080 


of other lands? Ho g before we shail here see sucii 
asteam ship as lately” floated in the harbors of New 
York, for the emperor of Russia! We have, waited two 
hundred years to see these things—but alas! we have not 
seen them, How many hundred years longer shall our 
hearts fail with the sickness of hope deferred, before we 
shall partake of the triamphvof these creations of “Yan- 
kee” genius ? Like the doomed Jew, we wander on in 
darkness and sullen expectancy, clinging with desperate 
fondness to the cast off idols of days that are;gone, uncon- 
scious of the heavenly light which surrounds us, and the 
Deity that moves in our midst! Have we suceveded 
better in literary eminence? I might ask of the South, 
as the British reviewer of America, who reads a south- 
ern book ? Where are our [rvings and Coopers? Where 
our Percivals and .Hallecks? = where our Sillimans and 
Hares and Fultons and Franklins? = Our very presses 
and paper and primers, even, are of Yankee manufacture, 
“Tis true in the departments of law and _ politics—those 
ever tence and exciting vrofessions—those hot beds of 
intellect, we havg procucéd some splendid specimens oi 
mental development, but they only make us the more 
deeply regret that so much mind should lie forever dor- 
mant, perishing in the embryo, ot sunk in the stagnant 
pools of luxury and indolence which slavery spreads far a- 
round like the fabled Stygian lake—an eternal barrier be- 
tween its doomed spirits and a higher Heaven? And shall 
I, then, be taunted with Yankee fecling, because I would 
dispel the deep lethargy which rests upon our loved Ken- 
tucky? Shall [ speak of her wiumphs upon every battle 
field. from Lake Erie to the Gulf of Mexico? Shall 1 
tell of her characteristic eloquence which, whether heard 
in rude accents on the stump, or inore polished phrase 
in halls of national legislation, fears no rivalry} Shall 
I name her Boones, ber Kentons, her Estills, aad her 
Bryauts—the hardy stock upon which were grafted. the 
more polished scious of fairer bloom, and fruit more ma- 
ture? Shall f aggregate her g! wy, and give names to 
its impersonations? Shall [ speak of her Breckrenridg- 
es, her Nicholases, her Marshalls, and her Clays—they 
whose names live With Kentucky, and die when 
dies—they who formed the constitution of the Siate, and 
breathed into that Sacred charter the same free spirit 
which animated their own bosoms? ‘What said they?— 
That “slavery wag? blessing, the foundation of human 
human liberty?” ‘hatif should be perpetial! No! sir, no! 
The law of ’33 but carries out and fulfils their just ex- 
pectations and cherished hopes. - ‘he same impress of 
wisdom and patriotism which characterises that  instra- 
ment, signed by my father (if [may be pardoned the e- 
gotism) and by your father, (Mr. Calhoun’s,) marks this 
law. And it iswith feelings of pride and increased confi- 
dence, that [ and the deseendants of those Breckenridges 
and Nicholases and- Marshalls are now standing up the 
most fearless defenders of this same much-abused statute, 
It is the cause of our fathers which I vindicate—we are 
degenerate sons if it fuil- 

The gentleman from Breckenridge would import slaves 


she 


country demands the repeal.” ‘Take one day’s ride from 
this capitol, and then go home and tell them what you 
have seen—go tell them that you have looked upon the 
most fertile and lovely. land that nature boasts, andghave 
seen it ia the space of fifty years worn to the rock—tell 
them of the drvins and ¢lay banks and briar fields--tell 
them of houses uutenanted and decaying—-tell them of 
the depopulation of the interior counties, and the ruin of 
our villages——tell them all this, and more—tell them that 
the white Kentuckian has fled before the Ethiopian--tell 
them you have heard the children of the whites cry for 
bread, while the black were clothed and fed and laughed: 
and then ask them, if'they will have blacks to fell their 
forests? ‘I'ell them that theGreen River is acquiring 
new strength in this house, while the in- 
terior representation is fading away—tell them that Clarke 
has but one member here, and that Bourbon, which once 
voted three thousand ‘strong, is reduced to 1,660 voters 
_—tell them that Fayette has 10,000 slaves, as many 
slaves as she has horses: then ask them if they will re- 
eal thislaw? ‘Tell them this, and, my life for it, they 
will stand for this law forever, 
I may be asked, if the worn and waste land, 
geen even in the richest portions of the State, is 


* Review of R, Wickliffe’s speech, &c,, by C. M. 
Clay, 1840. 
{ See letters, &c. by T. F. Marshall, pages 28-9, 18- 
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“to clear up the forests of the State—the Green river’ 





owing to slave labor. I answer, yes. Igno- 
rance and carelessness, which are necessarily 
fombined in the slave, make his. the most slov- 
enly and wasteful of all labor. <Phe~ fiekb,is 
ploughed—a cross furrow is run—the rain fajls 
—the water collects in the common trench— 
ilie land is washed to the rock—the slave may 
be corrected—but the evil is not remedied, and 
the soilis lost, and the field turned waste-— 
‘These things will not be seen in the free States: 
land which here is turned waste, or white oak, 
and unoceupied, are better bases than those in 
New England, which have been improved and 
have contributed to the sustenance and educa- 
tion of respectable families. ‘The easy life of 
the slaveholder, destroys his vigilance and ae- 
tivity; supercedes the necessity of economy, 
and the habit of accumulation—let not, there- 
fore, gentlemen be astonished that the North is 
radiant with railroads, whilst the South with 
more natural resourees of wealth, followsan im- 
measurable distance behind. I shall not dwell 
upon the fact that all the educated mind is idle 
and unproduetive, nor press the fact that idle- 
ness leads to crimes innumerable, aud saps the 
foundations of morality, whilst it necessarily in- 
duces physieal-destitution. ‘Fhe cifects of sla- 
very upon the temper, the affections, and the | 
moral sensibilites, are too painful to consider-- | 
I gladly pass them. 

With all these facts pressing upon my every | 
movement, [ am denounced, because I will not 
admit slavery to be a blessing, andteceive more 
of it; and the gentleman undertakes to threat- 
en me, and hold me responsible to public o- 
pinion, for every word I may utter on this floor. 
Sir, I strike hands ‘with the gentleman; and 
when he admits that “white lubor is cheaper 
than slave labor,” and that ‘‘slave labor, drives 
out white labor,’ and declares, that ‘white da- 
borers are slaves,”’ in the name of five hundred 
thousand freemen of Kentucky,® I denounce 
the gentleman as warring upon their dearest in- 
terests, and as pursuing areckless policy thut 
dries up their subsistence, and oullaws and 
banishes them from their native land! 1! No, 
sir, the gentewen-—Not I--is the defender of 
aristocrats. Let him tell us again, as we have 
been told before, that slavery stands in the way 
of education--let him be consistent--let him 
bring in a bill, as Lam told he threatens to do, 
to abolish the common school system--let him 
monopolize learning, as well as wealth—let the 
the people rest in deep ignorance forever; then 
they will never know their rights; and then on- 
ly, may this law be repealed. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not the first time that 
I have heard the ery of abolitionism. It has no 
terrors to my ear. Bowie knives, and belted 
pistols, and the imprecations of a maddened 
mob’s vengeance, have not driven me from my 
country’s cause. My blood, and the blood of 
all whom I hold most dear, is ready when she 
calls for the sacrifice. But I shall be a tame 
victim neither to force nor to denunciation; and 
whilst abolitionism rages in the North, backed 
by Holland, and France, and England, and, if 
you please,*urged on imarans; “thers” 
is in these United States a party still more dan- 
gerous to all, that makes life desirable or liberty 
glorious. Never, sif, till after the ever-memor- 
avie and important attempt of South Carolina 
to dissolve this Union, did I hear or read of 
slavery as the only foundation of human liberty. 
‘The message of Governar McDuffie has the bad 
eminence of having broached and set forth this 
monstrous and unheard of doctrine, that filled 
the whole civilized world with astonishment 
and dismay. A distinguished gentleman of 
Fayette, and the honorable member from Breck- 
enridge, are the only avowed converts to this 
new religion that [have ever seen. I am bound 
to believe that the honorable member is nut ini- 
tiated into the greater mysteries.of this modern 
sect—nay, sir, I will undertake to say that he 
is not; but standing here in my place, with a 
just sense of all the weighty responsibilities 
which rest upon me as a man, and as the repre- 
sentative of a gallant State, I declare that there 
isa party in this country, who, disregarding all 
the sacred memories of the past, and the yet 
more glorious anticipations of the future, would 
forever destroy the union of these States. ‘They 
are the advocates of perpetual slavery—they are 
‘the last state” nullifiers, southern unionists— 
they are the dtsunionists. Conventions must 
be held, says South Carolina—conventions must 
be held, say some in Kentuckyt—conventions 
must be held, says the Governor of Alabamat— 
‘‘the slave population must be diffused over all 
the slaves states’”’—rules must be adopted for 
mutual safety and permanent security of slave 
property. Can any man in his senses, affect to 
misunderstand to what all this leads? I declare, 
sir, Kentucky is this day called upon to act— 
to take her stand now and forever. I know not 
what course others may pursue, but, for my sin- 
gle self, [have made up my) mind—*sink or 
swin, live or perish, I stand by the’? Union. 

Shall we rest in fatal security till this law is 
repealed—the slave population diffused—con- 
ventions held—till we are shorn of our strength 
by calumny, and bound hand and foot, and given 
over by our leaders to this Southern Union? 
No. [lift up my voice now—here, in the face 
of all Kentucky, I do most solemnly profest 
against these treasonable schemes! ‘The broad 
banner of the United States’ constitution is my 
shield and only safety—tear not my State—let 
not, Limplore you, old Kentucky pass from un- 
der its hallowed panoply.  Letit not be in vain 
that Adams, and Franklin; and Henry, and Jef- 
ferson, and Madison, and Hamilton, have lived; 
not in vain that Washington, and Greens; and 
Lineoln, and Lafayette, and heroes innumerable, 
hoped, and bled, and died—not in vain that Jib- 
erty has been proclaimed throughout the world, 
and the sunken spirits of millions elevated by 
the ery of freedom! Let not the treasure and 
blood which, in the last war—the second revo- 
lution, added fresh Jaurels to a ‘‘nation of bro- 
thers,” have been spent in vain! Let not 
Thames, and Erie, and Champlaia, and New 
Orleans, rest in vain in the memories of men. 
By all the deep and inextinguishable yearnings 
of the immortal spirit for all that is good and 
glorious, let not our hopes perish! let not the 
Union be dissolved! In the day of its trial, 
there shall be one Kentuckian shrouded under 
the stars and stripes-—one heart undesecrated 





*There are in round numbers 600,000 whites in Ken- 
tucky—-there cannot be one slaveholder in six-— about 
one in ten is perhaps a true estimate. 


tLate Message of the Governor of Alabama, and R. 
Wickliffe’s speech. 
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COMMUNICATED Bx D2. BRISBANE: 

Mr. Editor:—The late proceedings of the 
First Baptist Church on the subject of slavery, 
having given occasion to many rumors injurious 
to the character of the church, and of myself as 
Pastor, { request a place in your paper to set 
the matter correetly before the public. 

The following letter will show the origin of 
the discussion in our ehurch:— 


Cincinnati, Ohio, September 27th, 1840, 

“My Dearly Beloved Brethren:—On Sunday last I cal- 
led a meeting of the church for ‘Tuesday evening. ¥ 
with much emphasis, urged the attendance ofevery mem- 
ber, as business of great importance and interest in con- 
nexion with the building of our new meeting House 
would be brought before them, The special object of 
ihe meeting [did not nume as I did not deem it the 
proper time todo so, On Tuesday evening last, in ac- 
cordance with this eall, the church met; and I believe it 
was alarger meeting for basiness than we have had this 
seasone I then informed the church that we bad arrived 
at that point in the erection of our meeting house, when 
it becomes necessary to make a vigorous effort to obtain 
donations from the community at large, for we had near- 
ly exhausted our means. I stated that there are persons 
well disposed to aid us under the impression that, as the 
Pastor of the chureh is opposed to slavery, the brethren 
would be liberal enough to allow meetings occasionally 
in the house, to pray, and to lecture in behalf of the op- 
pressed and the enslaved. But as some members of the 
church had recently signified their disapprobation of my 
preaching on the subject, so in all probability they 
would be unwilling to allow the house to be occupied 
for such a purpose by others, I stated fuurther that I 
felt it due to honesty and to the integrity of the church 
that we should not allow subscribers to be deceived on 
this point—and that I might know whether my views 
were the views ofthe chureh. J drafted and the clerk 
offered the following resolutions :— 

Ist. Resolved, That as slave holding ie « wrong to 
the slave. and of variance with the principles of the 
Gospel, we believe it the duty of our pastor to preach 
against this as well as all other sins, 

2nd. Lesolved, That the meeting house we are now 
building at the corner of Seventh and Elm Streets 
shall be opened for anti-slavery lectures, and meetings, 
upon the same terms as for mectings to promote aches 
moral and religious objects, 

Upon these resolutions remarks were mate by several 
mensbers in favor and several against them. The reso- 
lutions indeed passed, thirteen or fourtain voting for 
them, one or two againstthem, and others hot 
at all, But the harshness of those who op 
olutions and the severe remarks against 
older members of tha chureh, and the suggestion by one 
of the Deacons of the church, that I should a n 
rather than introduce the subject into the church nee 
me in little doubt asto my duty. Having no dispositiy, on 
my part to create contention, and feeling that I catyo4 
satisfy those brethren who disapprove of my introducy, 
the subject of slavery into the church without sacrificing 
my own conscientious views of duty, I take this earliest 
opportunity to resign the Pastoral charge of this church. 
And Ido it thus publicly that the congregation may 
not misapprehended my reasons for retiring, I feel 
under great obligations to the church and congregation 
for the kind.attentions.they have ever peid to my minis- 
try and to myself personally. And with gratefnl emo- 
tions I shall ever pray to God to bless them with all 
spiritual blessings in Christ Jesus. May God give youa 
Pastor better able to sustain the spiritual interests of 
your church than I have been, and at the last day may 
we all meet to praise God, where there shall be no need 
to plead the cause of the captive and the oppressed.” 

Yours affectionately in Christ Jesus, 
Ws. Henny Buissane. 
To the First Baptist Church, Cin. O, 


voting 
d the res- 
by some 


At-the meeting named in this letter, there were 
seventeen male members present, which was an 
unusual number to be present for business.— 
Thirteen of these were in favor of the resolutions, 
one of whom did not then vote. ‘Three spoks 
against them, but onely one vofed against them. 
One was silently opposed, making 13 for, and 
four against the resolutions. 

I: is proper here to remark that until thay 
meeting I had never known the female members 
to vote in church business. But they claimed 
the privilege for thergy w 0 $44 il’ resolu- 
tions, and it was found that the eight present, 
there were five against, and three in favor of 
the resolutions. 
against them, and 
voting. 


Only one, however, voted 
three for them, four not 


In consequence of the harsh language used to 
me, Idid not preach the succeeding Sabbath, 
but Professor Drury supplied my place. Im- 
mediately after the service 1 requested the 
church to remain and leaving with them the a- 
bove letter I retired. I quote the following pro- 
ceedings from the church records:— 

Dr. SKELTON, moderator:— 

Ist. On motion resolved that we re-consider the 
two resolutions which were passed at the spe- 
chal meeting held last ‘Tuesday evening. 

2nd. On motion resolved, that we drop the 
re-consideration of the Ist, resolution, or in 
other words, that we let it stand on record as 
it was adopted at said meeting. 

3d. On motion for the adoption or rejection 
of the 2d resolution, Resolved, that we rescind 
the said resolution—27 voting in favor of rescind- 
ing and 25 against it, 

4th. On motion voted that we will not accept 
of the resignation of our Pastor.” 

This last resolution, 1 was informed by the 
moderator and the clerk was nearly unanimous. 

The proceedings, (it will be perceived by 
any one acquaint: ™n the 2d, 
Resolution. “ resolution 
having been re-ceksiderea, the motion should 
have been for rejection or adoption and not for 
rescinding. ‘I'he awkwardness of the motion, I 
was informed, prevented many from voting un- 
derstandingly, so that the vote was nota test of 
the feelings of the church. 


Having been informed of the proceedings I 
determined to waitthe furter action of the church 
before I either withdrew, or urged my resigna- 
tion. I was requested to preach the next Sab- 
bath. I did so, and I herewith hand you the 
sermon, which I request you to publish. It 
was written without any idea of its publication, 
and this must be my apology for any appearance 
of carelessness in its composition. I delivered 
it verbatim as in manuseript.[ To be continued. ] 
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[Prom the New York American] 
THE HARPER’S SCHOOL LIBRARY. 

We had occasion some days ago Ae.adgert we: sort of 
irresponsible censorship exercised over this publication, 
so eminently important, and if honestly and conscien- 
tiowely carried out—so widely influential. 

We have now in the subjoined Ictter, f®m the son 
and bioguapher of John Jay, specifications, shewing, that 
to propitiate the living, nay, more, to render placable the 
fell spirit of Slavery, the truth of history, and the beau- 
ty, purity, and unity of such a character as that of John 
Jay, is to be sacrificed. - 

Of the part taken in this immolation by Professor 
Renwick, we do not permit ourselves to speak, The in- 
dignant feelings of a son defending an honored father’s 
name, forbid any interposition on our part. 

We cannot, however, but express tlre hope that what 
looks so like misrepresentation of the opinions of Mr, 
Jay, may be put-to the score of hasty and undesigned 
misapprehension. 

At any rate, we shgll foe) ‘snd to lay before our rea- 
ders any e “% may offer. 

+ 


po 


- a the%on 
attd biogre puvilcly to expose the 
gross injusth. : wacter, in the memoir of 
his life recently published in the 137th volume of Harpers’ 
District School Library, If it be important to make the 
youth of our country acquainted with his acts and opin- 
ions, it is equally important that those acts and opinions 
be truly and not falsely represented, and more especially 
in relation to a subject indissolubly connected with the 
rights of humanity, and the destinies of the Republic. 

To those who are observant of passiag events, it is 
well known that one of the modes adopted by the people 
of the South for securing the permanency of Slavery, is 
by appealing to the cupidity of Northern publishers, to 
restrain the American press from giving currency to any 
description of literature in the least degree adverse to 
human bondage, Various instances to this effect might 
be adduced, but the following are sufficient to explain the 
very peculiar character of Mr. Renwick’s book. 

Ia 1835, “Harper & Brothers” published the narrative 
of two English Clergymen who had visited us on a de- 
putation to a portion of the American church, ‘These 
intelligent travellers of course noticed, and with disap- 
probation, but in guarded and temperate language, “the 
peculiar institution” of our country. ‘The publication 
ef such a book in New York, was deemed an insult to 
the South, and a Carolina Journal took occasion to lec- 
ture the publishers upon their rue interests, and tt had: 
shortly after the the satisfaction of parading in its col- 
umns the following from the “Brothers.” 

“To the Editor of the Columbian Telescope: 

“Sir, We noticed in your paper of the 13th inst. 
(December, 1835,) some remaiks upon a book published 
by us, (Read and Matheson’s Narrative,) in which you 
give us a word of caution respecting the publication of 
books containing offensive sentiments on the subject of 
slavery,” 

They then go on to declare that they had previously 
ascertained that Messrs. Read and Matheson “were 
highly esteemed as gentlemen and Christians,” and, 
therefore, they had not examined their work, and aver, 
“We had no suspicion of it whatever, You have, no 
doubt, heard of Mr. Abdy’s book which was represented 
to us as ably wrtiteu, and likely to be profitable, but we 
were also told that Mr. Abdy was an abolitionist; and 
we would have nothing todo with him.” 

The chatacter of ihe purnaf to which this humble 
apology was offered, may be gathered from the ronowing 
extract from its columns:— 

“Let us declare, through the public journals of our 
country, that the question of Slavery is not, and shall 
not be, open to discussion—that the system is deeply 
rooted among us, and must remain Jorever—thatjthe 
very moment any private individual attempts to lecture 
us upon its evils and immorality, and the necessity of 
putting mears in operation to secure us from them, in 
the same moment Ais tongue shall be cut out, and cast 
upon the duig-hill.” 

But this gegtieman was not the only confessor of our 
capil aber. The very next year they re- 
printed @ English novel, without knowing that in one 
of its apters were some “offensive sentiments on the 
subjec of Slavery.” Again were they rebuked, and 
agairdid they confess and bewail their involuntary of- 

ne in a letter published in the Charleston Mercury, 
-We were,” say they, “entirely ignorant of the fact 
yiat the ‘Woods and Fields, contained the objectionable 
{natter referred to in your letter of the 2d inst, until af- 
ter the work was published, By this time it must be 
pretty generally understood in your section, as well as 
elsewhere, that we uniformly decline publishing works 
calculated to interfere, in any way, with Southern rights 
and Southern institutions. Gut caicrcsts, Not less ihan 
our opinions, would dictate this course, if there were no 
other less selfish considerations, Since the receipt of 
your letter, we have printed an edition of the ‘Woods 
and Fields, in which the offensive matter has been 
omitted.” 

But merely to omit offensive matter, would have been 
negative merit. Hence, it was thought expedient by the 
Messrs. Harpers, to publish a volume containing a formal 
vindication of Slavery from the Scriptures, and abound- 
ing with panegyrics on slaveholders, and vu!gar abuse of 
Abolitionists. 

These are the men who have established a vast manu- 
factory of books for the special use of the Common 
School children of the United States—books from which, 
as we have seen, they are pledged to exclude whatever 
may interfere in any way, not only with Southern iights, 
but also with “Southern institutions,” In this manu- 
factory, Mr. James Renwick, Professor of Chemistry in 
Columbia College, is one of the operatives, and to him 
was assigned the task of fabricating a life of John Jay, 
of course, “suitable for the Southern market,” 

Mr. Renwick having no materials for his work, except 
such as were furnished in the biography of mv father, 
written by me, and published in 1833 by the Harpers, 
before the South had acquired the control of their press, 
asked my assent,,which. he adr-‘ts in his preface was 
“liberally gr&. cu. [t,,.ving this assent, [ did not at 
the time recolfect the use which would necessarily be 
made of it. 

At page 140 of his memoir, Mr, R. thus expresses 
himself: 

“We have adverted, on more than one occasion, to the 
exertions of Jay in the cause of Abolition. Enough has, 
perhaps, been said, to show the position he maintained 
in relation to this question. Yet so much excitement has 
recently prevailed on this subject, that his course, per- 
haps‘ calls for a full explanation. While Jay, as has 
been stated, was favorable to, and instrumental in, ob- 
taining a law for gradual emancipation in the State of 
New York, it is obvious that he was not prepared to go 
the lengths of the modern Abolitionists. He did not de- 
ny the abstract right of holding slaves, or stigmatise those 
who did, as offenders against the code of morals and re- 
ligion; for he made use of the services of slaves, both 
received by inheritance, and obtained by purchase, With 
a sound view of the provisions of the Constitution, and 
of the rights of the States, his efforts at emancipation 
were limited to the State in which he lived; and his very 
position as an owner of slaves, and a sharer in the pro- 
bable loss by abolition, rendered his efforts more disin- 
terested. If he forbore to apply to the General Govern- 
ment for the exertion of authority which neither by grant 
nor by implication does it possess, he equally avoided 
any attempt at agitation in those States where the condi- 
tion of society had not prepared them for the measure. 
His views, in fine, were those of a sound statesman and 
enlightened politician, not those of a fanatic aud disor- 
ganizer,” 

Had John Jay been represented as an “Abolitionist,” 
the Harpers of course would have had nothing to do 
with him; but if he can be made to justify “the abstract 
right of holding slaves’—to declare that the Federal 
Government is restrained from exerting any authority in 
relation to Slavery; and lastly, if he can be made to re- 
buke his son as a “fanatic and disorganizer” for being an 
abolitionist, the publishers will, in the language of the 
trade, have made a ¢rmadat andthe book will sell at the 
South. Mr,/ ‘ght to sit in judg- 
ment on mj “ang, but he has 
no right to m 


His “full explanation” of my father’s course is avow- 
edly given, in consequence of the recent abolition ex- 
citement, and obviously for the purpose of contrasting 
his conduct and opinions with those of “modern aboli- 
tionists.” And here let it be observed, that it has not 
been deemed expedient to suffer Mr. Jay to explain for 
himself. Not one single word, written by him on the 
subject of Slavery, is permitted to appear in the District 
School Library. ‘That he “was not prepared to go the 
lengths of the modern abolitionists,” is true only toa 
certain extent. At the time he was in active life, it was 
the almost universal opinion, in which he concurred, that 
-a compulsory immediate emancipation was too hazard- 
ous to justify the experiment; he therefore advocated a 
compulsory gradual emancipation. Experience has since 
shown that Slavery may be immediately abolished with- 
out permanent injury to either party, and greatly to the 
eventual benefit of both master and slave. On the other 
points of the “full explanation,” I will give my father the 
privilege denied him by Mr, R.—of speaking for him- 
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holding slaves.” In a. 

signed by himself, he says: “(Whereas 
men‘are by nature equally free, and cannot, without in- 
justice, be either reduced, to, or held in, Slavery.” Dur- 
ing the Revolutionary war, he wrote—“Till: America 
comes into this measure,.(gradual’ emancipation,) her 
prayers to Heaven for libert¥ ‘wil be impious.” He 
drafted and signed a petition to the Legislature@f "New 
York, beginning,“ Yout memesialigng deeply affected by 
the situation of those who, freg bythe law of God, are 
held in Slavery by the laws of this State.” : 

But hofding such opinions, how came he Jo “use the 
services of slaves received by inheritance,” as Mr, R, 
says he did? ‘This assertion [ regard as a strange mis- 
take. Ifhe ever had in his possession fot one moment a 
slave received by inheritance, I am ignorant of the fact, 

But he made use “of the services of slaves obtained 
by purchase,” It did not suit the purpose of the book 
to include in the “full explanation” Mr. Jay*s own ex- 
platration of this part of his conduct, viz: “I purchase 
slaves, and manumitthem at proper ages, when their 
faithful services shall have afforded me a reasonable re- 
tribution.” In other words, he purchazed their freedom, 
and for the money thus advanced, the servant repaid 
him in labor, In this arrangement, the servant, of 
course, joyfully acquiesced, In the whole course of his 
life Mr. Jay never sold a slave, Yet with the knowl- 
edge that he manumitted every slave he purchased, Mr. 
R. affects to praise his disinterestedness in promoting 
abolition at the hazard of losing his property! 

We are next taught, that “with sound views of the 
constitution and the rights of the States, his efforts at 
emancipation were limited to the State in which he 
lived.” Of course his example condemns every aboli- 
tionist in the free States. 

At the formation of the New York Manumission So. 
ciety, he was placed at its head, and retained the situa- 
tion for five years. One of the first measures of the 
Society, was to print an edition of 2,000 copies of an 
Anti-Slavery tract, dedicated “to the honorable members 
of the Continental Congress,” and the Society voted that 
“each member of Congress, and the Senate and Assem- 
bly of this State, be furnished with one of the pamph- 
lets.” ‘I'o this tract was prefixed the constitution of the 
Society, with Mr, Jay’s name as President, together with 
a certified copy of the vote ordering its distribution. The 
preamble of the Constitution declared that “the benevo- 
lent Creator and Father of men, having given to them 
all an equal right to life, liberty, and property, no sove- 
reign power on earth can justly deprive them of either, 
but in conformity to impartial government and laws, to 
which they have expressly or tacitly consented.” ‘The 
contents of the tract, and its distribution to members of 
Congress, form a very awkward commentary on the Pro- 
fessor’s averment, that Mr, Jay limited his efforts at 
emancipation to the State in which he lived. The tract, 
combatting the alleged necessity for slaves at the South 
on account of the climate, says “There is not the least 
evidence of this, but much to the contrary. Whites are 
healthy and do the labor in the East Indies which blacks 
do in the West, in the same climate. ‘The truth is, most 
of the whites which are born in the Southern States are 
not educated to labor, but the greater part of them in 
idleness and intemperance. ‘The blacks are introduced 
to do the work, and it is thought a disgrace for a white 
person to get his living by labor. By these means, the 
whites in general are vicious, and all imbibe a haughty 
and tyrannical spirit by holding so many slaves.” Alas 
for John Jay’s sound views of the rights of the States! 
In this “incendiary publication” the Society prosamed to 
admonish even the clergy of their duty, “Why should 
the Ministers of the Gospel hold their peace, and not 
testify against this great and public iniquity? (holding 
slaves.) They are commanded to lift up their voices, 
and shew the people their sins.”’ Again: “A number of 
Churches in New England have purged themselves of 
this iniquity, and determined not to tolerate Slavery. If 
all the Churches in these United States would come into 
the same measure, and imitate the Friends called Qua- 
kers iu this article, would they not act more like Chris- 
tian Churches than they now do?” 

So far from confining his efforts to the State in which 
he lived, Mr. Jay entered into correspondence with an 
Anti-Slavery Society in England, and another in France, 
and remarked in his letter to the former, “We will cheer- 
fully co-operate with you in endeavoring to procure ad- 
vocates for the same cause in other countries,” 

Before taking leave of the New York Society, it may 
be interesting to offer the following instances of the fana- 
ticism of our forefathers. In 1786, the Society offered a 
gold medal “to the person who shall deliver the best ora- 
tion at the next annual commencement of the College in 
New York (Professor Renwick’s College,) exposing in 
the best manner the injustice and cruelty of the Sleve- 
Prade, and the oppres. 992d impolicy of holding ne- 
groesin Slavery.” ‘The next year a competitor for the 
prize appeared, and on motion of the Mayor of the city, 
a committee was appointed to wait on the abolition stu- 
dent for a copy of his oration. ‘The committee consisted 
of the Mayor, Alexander Hamilton, and Melancthon 
Smith. A committee was also appointed (Mr. Jay being 
still president) to wait on the printers of newspapers to 
persuade them “to refrain from publishing advertisements 
for the sale of slaves, or for runaway slaves.” 

To return to Mr. Renwick, He assures us Mr. Jay 
“forebore to apply to the General Government for the ex- 
ertion of authority, which neither by grant nor by im- 
plication does it possess.” Small praise this, that Mr, 
Jay, who, it seems to us, was deemed competent for the 
office of Chief Justice of the United States, forebure to 
ask Congress to do what he must have known it had no 
right todo! And is this intended for eulogy?’ By no 
means: and it is only a sort of half concealed, irrespon- 
sible charge, that the son of John Jay, and those who 
act with him, are doing what his father forbore to do, 
There is as little truth as there is manliness in the ipsi- 
nuation. 

If Mr, R. only wishes to be understood, that Congress 
has no power to abolish slavery in the States, the follow- 
ing extract from an Address by the officers of the Amer- 
ican Anti-Slavery Society in 1835, will show him, that 
“modern Abolitionists” need no lectures on ccnstitu- 
tional law from the Chemistry Professor in Columbia 
College. “We hold that Congress has no more right to 
abolish Slavery in the southern states, than in the French 
West India Islands. Of course, we desire no national 
legislation on the subject,” 

It is true the Abolitionists have applied to the General 
Government to exert its authority for three objects, viz: 

1, The Abolition of Slavery in the National Territo- 
ries; 

2. The suppression of the Slave 
States; 

2, ‘The exclusion in future, from the Union, of any 
new slave state. 

Does Mr. R. mean to imply that neither by grant nor 
by implication, has Congress authority to effect these ob- 
jects? If so, he differs from Daniel Webster, who, on 
such subjects, is at least of equal authority with the Pro- 
fessor. John Jay, also, ina letter which Mr. R. has read, 
says that slavery ought notto be permitted in any new 
State; and that the authority of Congress to prohibit the 
migration and importation of slaves in any of the States, 
does not appear to him to he even ‘*questionable.” Did 
Mr, R. mean to contradict these doctrines of Jay and 
Webster? If not, what did he mean? 

Mr. Jay’s views were those of an “enlightened politi- 
cian.” Indeed! And does the Professor mean to con- 
demn those politicians who measure out political rights 
to our citizens according to the tincture of their skin? 
In his “full explanation” he of course avoids the most 
distant intimation of Mr, Jay’s views in relation to the 
tights of colored people, ‘I'he doctrine of modern Abo- 
litionists, which more than any has exposed them to con- 
tumely and violence, is that black men have naturally, 
and ought by law to enjoy, the same rights as white men. 
Mr, R. knew but conceals the fact, that on this point Mr. 
Jay went the whole length of the Abolitionists of the 
present day. “I wish,” said he, “to see all unjust and 
unnecessary discriminations every where abolished, and 
that the time may soon come when all our inhabitants of 
every color and denomination shall be free and equal 
partakers of our political liberty.” In the preamble of 
the Constitution of the Society over which he presided, 
it is declared to be the duty of Christians to endea- 
vor to enable the slaves “to share equally with us 
in our civil and religious liberty to which they are by 
nature as much entitled s ourselves.” In accordance 
with these views the original constitution of New York, 
drafted by him, withheld no political rights on account 
of coraplexion, If then Mr. Jay was “an enlightened 
politician,” where will Mr. R. find another holding the 
same views, unless in the ranks of “modern Abolition- 
ists?”? B 

It certainly borders on the ridiculous, for the Professor, 
after analyzing my Father’s character, and submitting 
it to the various tests in his laboratory, gravely to an- 
nounce to the world, as the result of his labors, the im- 
portant discovery that John Jay was nota “fanatic and 
disorganizer!” But it should be recollected, that in the 
dialect of the region for which the book is specially in- 
tended, he who believes it sinful to reduce men, women 
and children, to beasts of burden, is a fanatic; and he 
who, hy lawful means, would rescue them from their de- 
gradation, a disorganizer. Had he thought proper to 
j tell the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, respect- 
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ing my Father's course in reéletion to slavery, and had 
he then ventured to vindicate him from the charge of 


being a fanatic and disorganizer, we v 
had a third letter from “Harper & aeoay” cicalaane 
in the Southern papers, protesting thet before employing 
Mr. Renwick they had “ascertained that he was highly 
esteemed as a gentleman;” that they “had no suspicion 
of him whatever,” and that since they had been inform- 
ed of the character of the work, they had printed an edi- 


tion of the life of John Jay, “in which the offensive mat- 
ter has been omitted.” 


I have no wish to say things, 
and sincerely regret that he has: 
But I would, indeed, be rec 
could I witness the sordid sacrifice of ofie of the brightest 
features af my Father’s character on the altar of Slavery, 
and refrain from protesting against the obscene rite, be- 
cause a professor of Columbia College was the officiat- 
ing minister, * Winsiam Jay, 
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UBLIC MEETING! 


License or no License. 


Agreeably to public notice, a meeting of the citizens of 
Cincinnati was held at the College Hall on Tuesday 
evening 2d inst, ‘The meeting was called for the pur- 
pose of receiving the Report of the Vigilance Committee 
for the suppression of Coffee Houses, in which they 
were to communicate to the citizens the progress which 
has been made in the wok of Reform—the obstacles 
which have been encountered—and of submitting their 
views of the best method of effectually overcoming 
them. 

The meeting was one of thrilling interest. The house 
was crowded, and many had to leave, unable to gain 
access, ‘The meeting was organized by the appoint- 
ment of 

JOHN C. AVERY, President. 

Narn, Sawrer, lst Vice President. 

R. C, Patties, 2d Vice President. 

Wi uta R. Foster, Secretary. 


The meeting being organized, Samuel Lewis, Esq, 
from the Vigilance Committee, presented their report, 
accompanied with verbal remarks, iv substance as fol- 
lows:— hiee-aaeaie 

1, That a great citizens’ meeting for the suppression 
of drinking-houses met in this Hall Dec, 30, ult., and for 
this object appointed a committee of ten from each ward, 
with power to add to their own number,—that additions 
had been made to the committee, till it. .ow numbers 
above one hundred men, 


2. ‘I'hat the ward committees have held frequent mee” 
tings for consultation, and that there Jnave been eight 
general meetings of the whole committee, Many prop- 
ositions have been discussed, and much time employed 
by the committee in laboring to enforce the laws against 
those who were selling in violation of them. 
From the Mayor’s statements to the committee, it up- 
pears that there have been fined for selling liquor with- 
out license from Dec, 26th to Feb, 25th, in all 118 per- 
sons. 
Total amount of fines assessed, 
Total of above collected and paid into 
City Treasury, 
Not collected, but in process, 
Discharged by Council and Jail Com- 
mittee, 
Committed to Jail, 
Left the city, 
Appealed; 


$2,489 00 


$1,422 00 
832 00 


$145 00 
15 00 
20 00 
65 00 
3. That, at the time the committee entered on their du- 
ties, they found twenty-five drinking-houses licensed, 
fourteen of which were regarded as_ mere Coffee Houses 
under the name of Taverns. And that on the very night 
of the December meeting, while this Hall was crowded 
with citizens, anxious for the suppression of all public 
drinking-houses, five or six licenses were granted to such 
places by the City Counedl / P 
‘That finding the monopoly of the profits of dram sel- 
ling granted tothe licensed few, g rand obstacle to re- 
form in the minds of the many, committee resolved 
to circulate petitions to scr of the people 
on the question of withholding tcense for thesale of 
intoxicating drinks, at any bar or drinking house what- 
ever. 
With this view, individuals of 
part of their time for a few days t 
titions, praying the City Council Mfuse license to ap- 
plicants of every description, Th,” vetitions were cir- 
culated by judicious and trust-worthy men, and it ap- 
pears by their joint testimony, that all but a very few of 
the signers to these petitions. were legal voters in this 
city. Some whole streets w-r@ not ese; and the com- 
mittee know that a very iarge number of their fellow cit- 
izens are opposed to all license-granting to dram-sellers, 
whose names are not to these petitions. ‘I"he names col- 
lected amount to more than three Bike sand. 
(Nore—The largest vote ever paged in Cincinnati was 
a little more than six thousand.] 
These petitions were laid before the Council, and by 
them referred to the Committee on. Tavern Licenses, 
who reported among other things, the following para- 
graph: 
“Your Committee would further report, that in their 
judgment, the object of the petitioners, in a moral, polit- 
ical and pritnary point of view, is desirable to be attained, 
and that the customary use of spirituous liquors is des- 
tructive to the best interests of society.” 
Louis H. Snattery, Ch’n, NJ 
M. Brooks, 
A. H. Ewina, 
Otiver Loveut, 
Sam’t B. Finpray, 
D. Grirrin, 
L. Hazen, 
Jommittee of Council. 
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Signed by 


Since the presentation of the above petitions, and the 
above quoted report, thereupon; several drinking places 
have been licensed; some of which have long been noto- 
rious as Coffee Houses; thes¢ and numerous other facts 
and reasons, have forced the Committee of Vigilance to 
the conclusion that the only proper and safe ground to 
take respecting this evil, is, refuse to license it, ‘To this 
course the committee urge their fellow-citizens for the 
following reasons: 

Ist. Because it is right. In proofof this (seid Mr, 
L.) I refer you to the confession of every man you meet. 
I know no man, whatever his own practice is, but admits 
the selling of intoxicating drinks to be a deplorable evil, 
What could be stronger than the admission of the Com- 
mittee of Council already quoted? If then the practice 
is wrong, it is wrong to permit it: and men and christians 
should refuse their consent. 

2d, Because it is expedient to refuse license to this bu- 
siness. You have carried this reform as far as you can 
till you cease to license it. And whea any such reform 
is lodged against an obstacle, it never moves till the hin- 
drance is taken out of the way. Here then you are, at 
this point, and you must either go forward or fall back 
and lose all you have gained. Whichwill you do? 
Sir, 1 am instructed by the commitge to esy that the 
chief obstacle in the way of his reform, is, the fears of 
those who think we are going before public sentiment, 
and dread a reaction. 

Sir, dare wetake the ground that our fellow-citizens 
are less informed, or less ready to this work of reform 
than we? Are those who fancy themselves the leaders 
of the people, then, “the men,” and is wisdom likely to 
“die with them.” Ido not believe it, Inever yet have 
been before the public sentiment on any question of re- 
form, nor do I believe those gentlemen are so who hinder 
this cause by their fears. Besides, sir, I see no election 
for us, if we were. For the ground we take is right in 
principle, and therefore, ought to be taken. I for one, 
abhor that expediency which is not founded upon right. 
But these gentlemen fear that, though right initself, 
public opinion will not sustain us inthis measure. 
Sir, you never can get public sentiment right while 
you take the ground of licensing tavern-bars, [ grant 
that you must have public opinion with you or you can- 
not succeed. But in order to get public opinion in favor 
of a measure, the public must see the justice of it, And 
where is the justice of granting to the wealthy proprie- 
tor of a large house the license which you refuse to the 
poor and more humble tenant? This most odious mo- 
nopoly is now wholly confined to the rieh and large 
houses? If you long persist in this course, you will in- 
evitably bring back the worst system of licenses upon us, 
that ever cursed society. F 
But the most ludicrous part of this license business, if 
any thing so ruinous can be ludicrous, is, that you li- 
cense only respectable men, If the trembling, bloated 
drunkard offered the glass, the youth would reject it, and 
be saved. But asifto make his destruction sure, you 
put this business into the hands of men who bring certi- 
ficates as to their decency and respeetability:—that they 
also have large houses and tempting accommodations.— 
By this means you succeed in decoying men to drink, 
who otherwise escape you. 

But, it is said, “men will drink whether you license 
them or not,” I grant they will to some extent. So 
men will steal, and rob, and murder, and burn down our 
dwellings, to some extent, in spite of law. But who 
was ever heard to advocate, on this account, the licensing 











these nefarious practices, 
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that the dealers in them in asmall way may 
be stopped, and the whole thing be done according to 
law? (Mr. Lewis concluded his observations by an el- 
oquent allusion to the Prospects of this city and the pow- 
er of the example it might now set. The audience ex- 
pressed their approbation of the sentiments uttered by 
frequent applause.) 

Moszs Bnooxs, Esq., of the City Council, then in- 
troduced certain resolutions, which he advocated in some 
strong and sensible remarks. 

He was of the Council, and had heretofore thought 
that some licences should be granted in aid of bonafide 
Taverns. He had supposed that the people required 
this, But he had lately seen houses licensed which he 
felt certain were of no sort of use to the travelling com- 
munity, and only destructive to the resident population; 
he had concluded that there wae no middle ground to 
stand on between license and no license. He therefore 
concurred in the sentiment of the following resolutions 
which he submitted, and which were unanimously pas- 
sed; as follows:— 

Resolved, That this meeting approve of the course of 
the Committee of Vigilance as presented in their report 
to-night. 

Resolved, That this meeting firmly believe the senti- 
ment of the resolution which was unanimously adopted 
by the great Citizens’ meeting of December last, to wit: 
That the same principle forbids the retail of intoxicating 
drinks in hotel and tavern bars, which forbids the same 
thing in Coffee Houses, 

Resolved, That this meeting consider the licensing of 
30 to40 bars for retailing intoxicating drinks in this 
city, to be highly improper, for the following and other 
reasons to wit: 
Because licensing 30 to 40 or any other number of 
such bars: 
1, Is sanctioning by the city authority the practice of 
dram-selling, which is, and by a majority of our fellow 
citizens, is held to be immoral, and against the public 
good, 
_ 2, Because 30 such bars put the Means of jntoxica- 
tion and the temptation within the reach of all the youth 
in the city, 
3. Because it creates a most odious (because most use- 
less and pernicious) monopoly in favor of 30 or 40 citi- 
zens, and these not the most needy of such aid, 
4. Because it screens the practice of dram-selling from 
the disgrace which always must attach to it ~ *on’it 
stands alone; by sheltering itin taverns and hotels, and 
is thus bringing the honorable and useful occupation of 
public house keeping into disrepute, 
If, therefore, intoxicating drinks must be licensed 
among us, we would greatly prefer that the business 
should be conducted in a house where no other business 
is transacted, that the public may judge of the tendency 
of the traffic, by its observed effects, 
Resolved, Therefore, ‘That mectingshould be held in 
every Ward of the city to carry forward this work of re- 
form, 
Witiiam Jounston, Esq. was then warmly greeted 
by the meeting. He said he had argued out most of the 
points ?n this reform—the drinking—the retailing—the 
licensing, ete. etc. Fellow citizens, said he, I am tired 
of fishing with a pin hook for minnows, let us now have 
at the whales !” 
He compared the distillery and wholesaling of spiritu- 
ous liquors to the city reservoir, filled with poisonous 
matter; the retailing bars and shops to the small hy- 
drants in our back yards, which deal out and distribute 
death among the peaple; the wholesale store feeds a hun- 
dred, perhaps a thousand of these doggeries, 
It was time, he said, public sentiment should be put 
right on this subject, and the wholesater stript of that 
respect which the extent, and magnitude of the mischief 
which he was working, secured to him. 
He was somewhat of a back-woodsman, and _ in his 
time, had seen something of killing snakes. You may 
begin at the tail and pound them, joint by joint, till you 
arrive at the last vertebra next the head. If then you 
would make thorough work of exterminating this evil, 
take the good old Bible mode and “bruise the serpent on 
the head !””. Mr, Jounsron was cheered throughout. 
Mr, Lewis then moved the following, which, after 
discussion, passed unanimously: 
Resolved, “That, in the opinion of this meeting, the 
time has arrived when the friends of temperance should, 
in all cases, take the high ground of refusing to counte- 
nance and legalize the sale of ardent spirits in any way 
whatever; and that we recommend that all temperance 
men should insist that no license shall be granted for 
vending intoxicating liquor as a drink,” 
[The meeting were anxious to adjourn to another 
evening; but no house being instantly obtained, the mee- 
ting adjourned without fixing the time cf ihe next. ] 
On motion, it was 
Resolved, That the proceedings of this. meeting be 
published in all the papers of this city. 

JOHN C. AVERY, Chairman. 

Narvn’t. Sawren Ist Vice Pres. 
R. C. Partuies, 2d Vice Pres. 

Wm. R, Fosrer, Sec’y. 
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TEMPERANCE AMONG THE MORMONS. 


The Mormons have recently founded a city in 
the western part of Hancock county, Illinois, 
called Nauvoo. One of the first acts of the 
council, after the charter was conforrody -was, 
totally to prohibit the retail of any kind of in- 
toxicating liquor, within the limits of the city. 
It would pain us to see Cincinnatians falling in 
the rear of Mormons. 








THE MISSISSIPPI SLAVE CASE=---IMPORT= 
ANT. 

The correspondent of the N. Y. Commercial 
Advertiser gives us important intelligence re- 
specting this case. Jn 1835, Mr. Slaughter of 
Virginia carried slaves into Mississippi, and sold 
them to Mr. Brown, taking in part payment his 
note for seven thousand and odd dollars, endors- 
ed by Groves and others. Slaughter sued these 
persons for the amount of the note. In the fall 
of 1832, the constitution of Mississippi was re- 
vised, so as to prohibit the introduction of slaves 
into the State, after the firstof May 1833.— 
This clause was pleaded in bar of recovery: 
and the great question was as to its legal effect. 
Mr. Walker of Mississippi, and Mr. Attorney 
General Gilpin were counsel for the plain- 
tiffsin error. Messrs. Key, Clay and Web- 
ster were for the defendants in error. ‘They 
maintained first, that the clause of the constitu- 
tion was simply a direction to the legislature; 
and secondly, that if it took effect of itself after 
the first of May 1833, if was void, being in con- 
travention of the clause of the federal consti- 
tulion which confers power on Congress to reg- 
ulate trade with foreign nations, among the 
several States, and with the Indian tribes.— 
The correspondent of the Commercial adds— 


“This point was argued by Mr. Clay and Mr. 
Webster. They showed that this was an exclusive 
power in Congress—that it did not interfere with quar- 
antine and health laws—that slaves were held to be prop- 
erty and also merchandize by the laws of Mississippi— 
and that, if-she could exclude the traffic in this case, 
she or any other state could also exclude the trade from 
other States in cotton or cotton fabrics—in hogs, horses, 
or any kind of merchandize. : 

The whole argument, but especially on this point was 
clear—und applied with pertinency and force,” 


If this argument be sound, and if the Su- 
preme Court shall affirm the correctness of the 
principle on which it is founded, what becomes 
of the law of Kentucky prohibiting the impor- 
portation of slaves, and of similar laws in other 
slave-states ? 

If Congress have exclusive power to regulate 
trade between the states, then itcan prohibit the 








transportation of slaves for the purpose of sale, 


from one state to another; ‘for the power to reg~ 


ulate includes the power to prohibit. Hence, 
the abolition of the foreign slave trade; and 
hence too, in part, the constitutionality of the 
embargo act of 1811. 


We have the authority then of Henry Clay 
and Daniel Webster in 1841, in support of the 
position, that Congress has exclusive power o- 
ver the domestic slave-trade. ‘The late 
of Mr. Cuthbert of Georgia upon VV 
in the Senate of the United State 
sult of Mr. C.’s opinions 
Massachusetts v ; 
denounced him ag ua 
cause he held that Congress has 
bolish the inter-state slave-trade. Messrs. lives, 
Preston and Clay, whilst they eagerly vindica- 
ted the character of their friend, and vouched 
for his orthodoxy in regard to Southern rights, 
did not attempt to meet in any way this specifica- 
tion of. Mr. Cuthbert. The recent argument 
of Mr. Webster, shows that his Opinions are un- 
changed. Sustained then as abolitionists are, 
in their views of the power of Congress in re- 
lation to slavery, by such men as Webster and 
Clay, ought they not also, to be pronounced 
perfectly ‘*Catholic” and ‘orthodox’ on the 
subject of Southern rights ? 








THE FLORIDA SLAVE-HUNT. 

So we entitle the strife in Florida. War, it 
should be styled no longer. Bad as war is, we 
disgrace it by talking of the ‘Florida War.”— 
Mr. Giddings has been kind enough to send us 
his speech, printed at the Intelligencer office, 
Washington. We suppose it must not appear 
in the columns of the National Intelligencer: — 
That is to be the organ of an administration 
too far pledged slavery, to suffer an exposure of 
its detestable abuses. We are determined to 
keep up an outery about this Florida Slave- 
Hunt, now in the fifth or sixth year of its pro- 
gress, until some attention is dr aw n to it. Of 
course we shall publish Mr. Giddings’ speech 
next week; and we very much mistake, 
if the papers of his District do not the same.— 
Certainly, it is high time the American people, 
the people of the free states, should understand, 
that they are taxed, to pay United States’ troops 
to catch runaway slaves—that they are taxed to 
pay for the importation of Cuba blood hounds 
to trail runaway slaves—that their Government 
has become a s/ave-dealer; and their representa- 
tives, in fear of the pistol, the bowie knife, or 
finger of scorn, dare not reveal and rebuke 
the horrible enormity. It is quite possible, nay 
probable, that this territory, which has witness- 
ed the treachery and dishonor of our ~ Govern- 
ment, may yet become a terrible instrument of 
retribution. Forty millions nearly of our mon- 
ey have been swallowed up there. We may 
yet lose something in its swamps, more pre- 
cious than money. 


General Jesup, as quoted in our last, states, 
that numbers of fugitives slaves and Indian ne- 
groes had taken refuge in the Bahamas, and that 
he had_no doubt as many as could, would escape 
thither. Our relations towards Great Britain are 
of a delicate nature. War is not improbable. 
That power is strengthening her forces in all 
her American possessions. The Bahamas are 
a day’s sail from Florida. The negroes who 
have sought shelter there, are familiar with the 
hiding places, the fastnesses, the swamps of the 
country they have left. What expert guides 
to aninvading army! And how the appetite 
for revenge would quicken their perceptions! 


Why will the press of the free states sleep o- 
ver this subject? Our treasures are drained to 
support a grand slave-catching enterprise—our 
army is drawn from every quarter of the Union 
--far less money is expended in nyy y= 


country in a state of defence, than it has cost us 
to catch negroes for Florida squatters—deeds 
are done in secret which would have put Punic 
Faith to the blush,—and yet, we hear no word 
of rebuke from the press—not an editor pens a 
line to give light to the people, and arouse their 
indignation. And why? Jt is one of those 
subjects which slavery has forbidden to be men- 
tioned. 








TRACTS. 

To carry out the purpose expressed in the 
foregoing, we shall issue next week 2000 copies 
of a tract, containing our exposition of affairs in 
Florida, published Jast week. ‘That the public 
may also see the influence of slaveryon our 
literature, and be fully apprised of the character 
of a press that furnishes so many of our popular 
books, we shall put in the same tract, the noble ar- 
ticle of Judge Jay, which appears in to-day’s pa- 
per, on the mutilation of his father’s character, 
by Professor Renwick of Columbia College, 
acting under the supervision of the Harpers of 
New York. 

And within two or three weeks, we shall 
print 2000 copies of Mr. Giddings speech also 
for gratuitous distribution. 


wc Our tract system receives commenda- 
tion and support on every side. ‘The Massa- 
chusetts friends, we see, are about adopting it. 
Our friends in Indiana are carrying it out pretty 
vigorously. We make the following acknowl- 
edgments—some perhaps formerly made—but 


ale, 


a 
GENERAL HARRISON AND HIS CABINET. 


On his late visit to Virginia, General Harri- 
son visited the Coffee House in Richmond, and 
made a speech to about 3 or 400 persons. ‘The 
National Intelligencer reports him as follows.— 


“He referred to the great cardinal princi i 

litical creed, and then noticed a iw rp 3 ae 
charges which had been made against him, — 
He had been called an abolitionist, he said, In one 
sense, as te had told his friends in Baltimore, he was an 
“holitionst, He was in favor of emancipating the office 
~d restoring them to the rights of citizenship,— 
Ive them from the thraldom under which 

Xaning for years, He would have them 

p to the dictates of their own conscience, 

e allothers. He would break the ban- 


1 them and set them free. ‘To this ex 
tout waty pw Zak BUVUITIUNTST. 


aist uttering these sentiments, his countenance 
j~a playful smile, but suddenly it assumed a sterner 
cast, as with increased energy of manner and voice he 
inquired: “But how could a Virginian who sees in ev-- 
ery thing around him the reminiscence of his youth, be 
an abolitionist.? How coulda Virginian born and bred! 
on the lower James river, and in a house noted for some 
memorable event in our revolutionary struggle, be {an ab-- 
olitionist?’ How could a Virginian, whose sires received 
many distinguished tokens of confidehce and esteem at 
the hands‘of this virtuous old commonwealth, be an aboli-- 
tionist! How could a Virginian be so irreverent:to the 
sacred ashes of his honored ancestors as to be an aboli- 
tionist?’ Could such a Virginian be called an abolition - 
ist by another Virginian, and that other a true-hearted* 
Virginian, and sound tu the core?’ ‘The thing was ime- 
possible: ‘I'he bosom could not be free from taint that 
harbored such a suspicion. 


Such vain babbling should be left to the: 
stump. General Harrison should remember: 
that he is now President of the United States, . 
and that it is of more-importance to them that 
he should act with dignity, than thathe was 
‘born and bred on the-lower James river.’ 








The Intelligencer proceeds— 


“He said he had not given pledges 
before the election, because such a precedent was calcula. 
ted to produce mischief, and to confer the Presidency Up- - 
on men of promises instead of performances, But now 
that he was no more a candidate for the suffrages of the 
People, and could not be affected by their votes, he had no - 
hes:tation in declaring what had ever been his feelings, bis 
steadfast devotion to the rights aad interests of his native 
State. ; In this connexion he adverted to the heavy debt- 
of gratitude which had been imposed upon him by the : 
generous support which he had received from his adopt- 
ed State, Ohio, the young giant Indiana, and noble Ken- 
tucky, which had honored him with citizenship, although 
he had never lived within her borders. But all this did 
not efface from his mind what was due to his venerated 
mother.” 


and promises 


Strange language for a President of this 
great republic. ‘The people of the United 
States did not put General Harrison into power, 
that he might devote himself to the rights and 
interests of his native state,”’ but that he might 
watch with equal eye over the “rights and inter- 
ests”’ of twenty six states, many of them of far 
more importance than his ‘venerated mother.” 

Mr. Webster, as we have seen, has placed him- 
self ona fair footing withthe South’ His en- 
dorsers are Messrs. Clay, Preston and Rives. If, 
says the first, he does admit the abstract right 
of Congress to abolish slavery in the District 
of Columbia, he believes there are circumstan- 
ces existing, amounting to almost a constitution- 
al prohibition to its exercise. 

But, as to Mr. Grancer, there was some 
doubt. He was called an abolitionist. It was 
necessary to satisfy the General’s ‘venerated 
mother.’ And accordingly, February 19th, the 
Richmond Whig having received due intelli- 
gence, announced,— 

“We are authorized by a member of Congress—we 
had as well say at once, by Mr. Betts—to say that Gran- 
ger thinks Virginia right and Governor Seward wrong, 
in the pending controversy. It will be conceded, we pre- 
sume, that no abolitionist is likely to hold that opinion. 
We are authorized by another personage, of very high 
and eminent distinction, to say, that when informed that 
he had, in Richmond, been: charged as an_ abolitionist, 
Mr. Granger told General Harrison that he hoped that 
if he ever made such a discovery, that he would turn 
him neck and heels out of the cabinet, General Har- 
rison’s Inaugural Address will take the most decisive 
ground against the abolitionists, as General Harrison has 
done for twenty-five years past. None but. a fool could 
suppose that in such a state of things, General Harrison 
would appoint an abolitionist to his cabinet.” 

This ‘‘personage of very high and eminent 
distinction,” is, as the Emancipator remarks, 
‘‘no other than Generel Ie---ioun ttmsell, who 
goes round the country telling newspaper edit- 
ors what his cabinet ministers say in their con- 
versations with him.”’ 


In his speech in Richmond, alluding to the 
report that Mr. Granger was an abolitionist, 
he said, ‘‘he never had deen so foolish as to ask 
him whether he was an abolitionist or note 
knowing as he did, his public life and history. 


“But Mr. Granger had come to him the day before he 
left Washington, and told him that an article ina Rich 
mond paper, which admitted the possibility of his. being 
an abolitionist, had just fallen under his eye. He Mr. 
{Mr, G.] desired him [Gen. H.] when he got to Richmond, 
to say to the editors of that paper, that he was not only 
no abolitionist, but he should expect Gen. H. to eject 
him from office should he ever become one.” 


The General, as the Emancipator states, 


“wound off, with this, and when thecompany begged him 
to go on, he “begged to be excused, believing he could 
better promote the wishes of his friends, by going on, this 
day two weeks, with the principles which he had avowed.” 
It is probable Mr. Waddy Thompson will provethe true 
prophet, in what he said in the House, which the Whig 
characterizes asan “authoritative promise” that “Gen. Har- 
rison would stop the mouths of the incendiary brawlers on 
this subject at the South,” by an effective rebuke of abo- 
litionism.” ; 








ADULATION. 

General Harrison’s movements are recorded 
from day to day, with a minuteness that would 
not disgrace a London Court Journal. The 
salutations bestowed upon ladies; the important 
event of having exchanged locks with a woman; 
the fact that he has shaken hands with so many 
people, his arm has got tired; his little speeches 
on occasion of visiting his birth place; the a- 
mount of health he enjoys, the vigor he displays, 
and a thousand other equally interesting mat- 
ters, are set forth by the pres* in. grave 





it is well to be on the safe side. 
From John Shaler, $1,00; B 

$1,00; John Lewis, $1,080, 

W. Craft, $1,00; Dr. A> Broke, «, 


pcp A request.—We would sugge”ihat 
thecontributors in the country, to our ‘Tract 
fund, send us the names and addresses, of per- 
sons to whom they would like the tracts sent.— 
Let them furnish full lists. Now, the postage 
on the large bundles sent to them, for distribu- 
tion, amounts to a considerable sum. The 
plan suggested would relieve them from this 
burthen. If they think it best, let them inform 
us immediately. Otherwise we shall continue 
to send to them as usual, 





and pompous detail. If the sun chance to 
™ ond the skies are blue, when he starts on 
_y—tnen took out. *Ewas  morning— 
can broke forth in glory—the white -vae. 
W0rs which night had hung up round the horizon, 
were rolling together, revealing the blue heav-. 
ens beyond; when forth walked the Hero of the 
‘Thames, and with vigorous step, plainly indica- 
tive of unimpaired physical ability, reached the 
deck of one of our glorious steamers, waiting to 
convey him from the admiring gaze of his fellow- 
citizens, to the responsible and glorious seat 
where the suffrages of a great and powerful peo- 
ple have installed him. ‘The General seems to 
participate in the worship thus paid to himeelf., 




















eguently of all its mensbers, | the defence of its interests and its honor against foreign 
ig owing to the absence of | aggression—for the defénee of those principles for whick 


Plyatic CRMC Tritt. uesy ov ancestors so’ gloriously contended. ‘As far ae it de- 
OP + pies Ta ihe pendsupon me, itshall be accomplished. All the influ- 


“ 








eae ee 


Atakind of military dinner, for instance, 


jn | ter is also susceptible of division, into power which the 
| majority hada right to grant, but which they did not 


brated’: 
ix to he 


that spit, 


- 
determined never to remove a Secretary of the 7 euaury, 
without communicating all the circumstances attepding 
such removal to both Houses of Congress. “S 





the leading democratic principle, that the majority should 
govern, We must reject the idea that they anticipated 


” 


Richmond, the “President Elect, 
formed by the National Intelligencer, for twenty 
or thirty minutes spoke in a manner, 


“That must have put to the blush all who have so un- 
der-rated his intellectual or physical ability. Virginian 
born as he was, a Virginian raised, he knew, he said, 
fee] that kind of interest in, him a 
ith ever felt in any of her sons who 
had filled important stations; and, knowing this, he 
deemed himself called upon here, in his own city of 
Richmond, the guest of its Military, to show before them 
that he had not, ashe had been accuss — popersLthe 
military profession, to which he had *_ é on 
wenton modestly to state what tha, 
and ended with saying that he had 
to add to the testimony of Kent 


Virginians all must 
proud Commonwea 


tag 





we are iN- | think proper to entrust to their agents, and that which they 
| could not have granted, not being possessed by themselves. 
| In other words, there are certain rights possessed by eacl. 
individual American citizen, which in his compact with 
the others, he has never surrendered. Some of them, in- 
deed, he is unable tosurrender, being, in the language of 
our system unalienable. ‘The boasted privilege of a Ro- 
man citizen was to him a shield only against a petty pro- 


vincial ruler, whilst the proud democrat of Athens could 


console himself under a sentencé of death, for a supposed 


violation of the national faith, which no one tnderstood, 
and which at times was the subject of the mockery ofall, 
or the banishment from his home, his family and his coun- 
try, with or without an alleged cause; that it was the act, 
not of a single tyrant, or hated aristocrat, but of his as- 
mbledcountrymen. Fardifferentis the power of our 
‘y, It can interfere with no one’s faith, prescribe 

‘orship for no one’s observance, inflictno pun- 


from it any benefit to the ordinary course of legislation, 
They knew too well the high degree of intelligence 
which existed among the people, aad the enlightened 
character of the State Legislatures, not to have the full- 
est confidence that the two bodies elected by them would 
be worthy representatives of such constituents, and, of 
course, that they would require no aid in conceiving and 
maturing the measures which the circumstances of the 
country might require. And it 1s preposterous to sup- 
pose that a thought could for a moment have been enter- 
tained, that the President, placed at the Capital, in the 
centre of the country, could better understand the wants 
and wishes of the people than their own immediate Rep- 
resentatives, who spend a part of every year among 
them, living with them, often laboring with them, and 
bound to them by the triple tie of interest, daty and af- 
fection. 

‘To assist or control Congress then in its ordinary leg- 


The influence of the Executive, in controling the free- 
dom of the elective franchise through the medium of the 
public officers, can be effectually checked by renewing thé } 
prohibition published by Mr. Jefferson, forbidding theit in- 
terference in elections further than giving t heir own voted, 
and their own independence secured by an assurance 
of perfect immunity, in exercising this privilege of 
freemen under the dictates of their own unbiass@pjudy: | y 
ment. Never with my consent shall an- offiger, of the’ 
people, compensated for lis services out of they pock-"h 
ets, become the pliant instrument of Executiveewill. * 
There is no part of the means placed in the hands of 
the Executive which might be used with greater effect, 
for unhallowed ‘purposes, than the control of the public 
press. ‘The maxim which our ancestors derived from the 
mother country, that “the freedom of the press is the 
great bulwark of civil and religious liberty,” is one of the 


¥ 


oh 


institutions 4 
more element | 
of government and ‘religion, as well as inthe circum- 
stances of the several catitons so marked a discrepance 
was observable, as to promise any thing but harmony in 
their intemourse, or permanency in their 


wh 
di 


ears heenspfeserved. Never has there beeu seen in the" 
if Hie separate members of any confederacy 
Maiscord. In the principles and forms 1 
ed 


alliance; and 
ages neither has been int®rrupted. Content with 
“pOsitive benefits which their union produced, with 
Hgependence and safety from foreign aggression 
jt secured, these sagatious people respected the tus | y 
‘ans of each other, however repugnant to their own 


t 


once that [ possearshall be excrtcd to prevent the for- 
maion ut least of an Executive party in the halls of the 


egislatfve body. I wish for theSupport of no member 


of that body to measures of mine that do not satisfy 
his j 

ho } ‘ 
vance from the people but that asked for by Mr. Jeffer- 
son, ‘to give firmness and effect to the legat.adminis- 


udginent and his scnse of duty to those from whom 


1olds his appointment, Nor any confidence in ad- 


ration of their affairs, a; 
The foregoing remarks relate, almost: exclusively, to 
natters connected with our domestic concerns, It may 


be proper, however, that I should give some indigatious 


principles’ani prejudices. . 

Our Confederacy, fellow citizens, can only be preserv- 
ed by the same forbearance. Our citizens must be con- 
tent with the exercisn of the powers with which the Con- 


stitutiog Clothes them, ‘The attempt of those of one 


: to my fellow-citizens of my proposed course of conduct 


in the manigement of our foreign relations. 1 assure 
them, therefore, that it is my intention to use every 
means in my pawer to preserve the fricndly intercourse 
which now happily subsists with every foreign nationg 
And that althoagh, of course, not well informed as to 


State to 2untro! the domestic institutions of another, can 


F : » state of pendi gociations with any of them, I 
only result in feelings of distrust and jealousy, the ceitain the state of pending negociatio : ¥§ ’ 


x Tnite “j . 4 . : ° 
Consress of the United Gigs islation, could not, I conceive, have been the motive for 
sec, in the personal characters of the sovercigns, as well 


i ‘ > ascertaine ilt, the result or in- 
and liberal suffrages, of UN : i"! ascertained guilt, 


kuown him, to wil, Obio, Indiana,» ) 

So we go—servile Europé tw. _ ; 
It will not be long before we equal the admiring 
fools that can fall into raptures because a young 
woman called Queen, in the course of human 
events, becomes a mother, and has her brat rock- 
edinacradle. Wonderful! Who has notseen 
the description of the cradle, where repose the 
silken limbs of Victoria’s baby? Our republic 
is becoming asighing Desdemona. The mov- 
ing story of our military chiefiain has almost} 
robbed it of its wits. Weshould strongly sus- | 
pect the ‘President Elect” of having studied 
Othello, if this worthy had not beena negro. 





Hearken! 
“These things to hear, 
Wou'd Desdemona seriously incline, 
. * * * * 


She'd come again, and with a greedy ear 

Devour up my discourse: Which I observing, 

‘Took once a pliant hour; and found good means, 

To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart, 

That I would all my pilgrimage dilate, 

Whereot by parcels she had something heard, 

But not intentively: I did consent; 

And often did beguile her of her tears, 

When I did speak of some distressful stroke, 

That my youth swffer'd. My story being done, 

She gave me for my pains-a world of sighs: 

She swore,—In faith, "twas strange, "twas passing strange; 
’T was pitiful, "twas -wondrous pitiful: 

She wish’d, she had not heard it; yet she wish‘d 

That heaven had made ler such a man: she thanked me; 
And bade me, if I had a friend that lov’d her, 

I should but teach him how to tell my story, 

And that would woo her. Upon this hint, I spake:” 


And among other things, the General said, 
(uot General Othello,)—*:Here, fifty years 
ago (going through the action,) I worked 
the pestle and mortar in compounding medicine.” 
To show the childish admiration that every 
movement of this dignitary begets, we give the 
entire paragraph, from the letter in the Intelli- 


:t tue Tules prescribed by the Constitution 
ihe 

‘These precious privileges, and those scarcely less im- 
portant, of giving expression to his thoughts and opinions, 
either by writing or speaking, unrestrained but by the 
liability for injury to others, and that of a full participa- 
tion in all the advantages which flow from the Govern- 
ment, the acknowleeged property of all, the American 
citizen derives from no charter granted by his fellow man. 
He claims them because he is himself a man, fashioned by 
the same Almighty hand asthe rest of his species, and en- 
titled to a full share of the blessings with whieh he has 
endowed them. Notwithstanding the limited sovereign- 
ty possessed by the People of the United States, and the 
restricted grant of power to the Government which they 
have adopted, enough has been given to accomplish all 
the objects for which it was created. It has been found 
powerful in war, and, hitherto, justice has been adminis- 
istered, an intimate Union affected, domestic tranquility 
preserved, and personal liberty secured tothe citizen, As 
was to be expected, however, from the defect of language, 
and the necessarily sententious manner in which the 
Constitution is written, disputes have arisen as tothe a- 
mount of power which it has actually granted, or was in- 

tended to grant. 

This is more particularly the case in relation to 
that part of the instrument which treats of the legislative 
branch. And notonly as regards the exercise of powers 
claimed under a general clause, giving that bodytbe au- 
thority to pass all laws necessary to carry into effect the 
specified powers, but in relation to the latter, also. It is, 
however, consolatory to reflect, that most of the instances 
of alleged departure from the letter or spirit of the con- 
stitution, have ggejmately received the sanction ofa majori- 
ity of the pc*-32 And the fact that many of our states- 
men, most distinguished for talent and patriotism have 
been at onetime or other of their political career, on both 
sides of each of the most warmly disputed questions, 
forces upon us the inference that the errors, if errors 
there were, are attributable to the intrinsic difficulty, in ma- 
ny instances, of ascertaining the intertion of the framers 
of the constitution, rather than the influence of any sin- 
ister or unpatriotic motive. But the great danger to our 
institutions does not appear to me tobe in a usurpation 
by the government of power not granted by the people, 
but by the accumulation in one of the departments, of 
that which was assigned to others. Limited as are the 
powers which have been granted, still enough have been 
granted to constitute a despotism, if concentrated in one 
of the departments. This danger is greatly heightened, 
as it has always been observable that men are less jealous 
of encroachments of one department upon the other, than 
upon their own reserved rights. 

When the Constitution of the United States first came 





gencer, from which the above saying is quoted. 


“Gen. Harrison has much amused himself since he 
has been here in visiting the scenes of his boyhood, Not- 
withstanding the prodigious fatigue he undergoes, night 
and day, he is upin the morning at break of day, walk- 
ing around the city, looking into the markets, &c. This 
morning he searched out the place where he was first a 
student of medicine, and entering it, now a grog-shop, 
much to the surprise of the keeper, exclaimed to his com- 
panions, Here, fifly years ago, (going through the action,) 
I worked the pestle aud mortar in compounding medicine.” 


Seriously, the besetting sin of the American 
The 


newspapers have almost forgotten to discuss 


people at this time, is man- worship. 


principles, and devote their columns to the abuse 
or praise of a few men, who have been lucky 
enough to acquire distinction. ‘Take upa whig 
paper, and you would be led to conclude, that 
there is nothing of so much importance in 


the world, as singing paans to Heary Clay, 


from the hands of the Convention which formed it, 
many of the sternest Republicans of the day were alarm- 
ed at the extent of the power which had been granted to 
the federal government, and more particularly of that 


conferring the veto power on the President. This argu- 


having been thus used by the first-six Presidents,—and 
two of them were members of the Convention, one pre- 
siding over its deliberations, and the other bearing a lar- 
ger share in consummating the labors of that august 
body than any other person. But if bills were never re- 
turned to Congress by either of the Presidents above 
referred to, upon the ground of their being inexpedient, 
or not as well adapted as they might be to the wants of 
the people, the veto was applied upon that want of con- 
formity to the Constitution, or because errors had been 
committeed from a too hasty enactment. 

“There is another ground for the adoption of the veto 
principle, which had probably more influence in recom- 
ding it to the convention that any other, I refer 
to the: security which it gives to the just and 
equitable action of the Legislature upon all parts of 
tbe Union. It could not but have occurred to 
the convention that, ia a country so extensive, embra- 
cing so great avariety of soil and climate and conse- 
quently ‘of products, and which, from the same causes, 
must ever exhibit a great difference in the amount of the 
population of its various sections, calling for a great di- 
versity in the employments of the people, that the leg- 
islation of the majority might not always justly regard 
the rights and interests of the minority. And thayacts~ 
of this character might be passed, under an express grant 
by words ofthe Constitution, and, therefore, not within 
the competency of the judiciary to declare void, ‘That 
however enlightened and patriotic they might suppose, 
from past experience, the members of Congress might 
be, and however largely partaking, in the general, of 
the liberal feelings of the people, it was impossi- 
ble to expect that bodies so constituted should not some- 
times be controlled by local interests and sectional feel- 
ings. It was proper, therefore, to proyjde some umpire, 
from whose situation and mode”of appointment more 
independence and freedom from such influences might 
be expected. Such aone was afforded by the Execu- 
tive Department, constituted by the Constitution, A 
person elected to that high office, having his constitu- 
ents in eveey section, State and sub-division of the 
Union, must consider himself bound by the most solemn 
sanctions to guard, protect, and defend the rights of all; 
and every portion, great or small, from the justice and op- 
pression of the rest. I consider the veto power, there- 
fore, given by the Constitutionto the Executive of ihe 
United States, solely asa conservative power.  ‘T’o be 
used only; first, to protect the Constitution from viola- 
tion; 2dly, the people from the effects of hasty legislation 
where their will has been probably disregarded or not 
well understood; and 3rdly, to prevent the effects of 
combinations violative of the rights of minorities. In 
reference to the second of these objects; | may observe 
that [I consider it the right and privilege of the people 
to decide disputed points of the Constitution, arising from 
the general grant of power to Congress to carry into e!- 





portion which had been assigned to the executive branch. 
There were in it features which appeared not to be in 
harmony with their ideas of a simple representative 
Democracy, or Republic. And knowing the tendency of 
power to increase itself, particularly when exercised by a 
single individual, predictions were made that, at no very 
remote period, the government would terminate ia vir- 
tual monarchy. It would not become me to say thatthe 
fears of these patriots have been already realized. But, 
as I sincerely believe that the tendency of measures, and 
of men’s opinions, for some years past, has been in that 
direction, it is, I conceive strictly proper that T should 
take this occasion to repeat the assurances [ have here- 
tofore given, of my determination to arrest the progress 
of the tendency. if it really exists, and restore the govern- 
meut to its pristine health and vigor, as far as this can be 
effected by any legitimate exercise of the power placed in 
my hands, 

I proceed to state, in as summary a manner asTI can, 
my opinion of the sources of the evils which have been 
soextensively complained of, and the correctives which 





Webster, Wise &c. 
Look into a Van Buren sheet, and you will 


Senator Crittenden, 
find its pages so stuffed with the exploits of 
Benton, Duncan, Wright, and Buchanan as to 
leave no room for any thing else. Multitudes of 
the people seem as desperately benton Idolatry, 
as were the stiff-necked Jews. Godsthey will 
have, if they bow down before calves. 


INAUGURAL ADDREss, 


may be applied. Some of the former are unquestionably 
to be found in the defects of the Constitution; others, in 
my judgment, are attributable to a misconstruction of 
some of its provisions. Of the former is the eligibility 
of the same individual to a second term of the Presiden- 
cy. ‘Thesagacious mind of Mr. Jefferson early saw and 
lamented this error, and attempts have been made hith- 
erto, without success, to apply the amendatory power of 
the States to its correction, As, however, one mode of 
correction is in the power of every President, and conse- 
quently in mine, it would be useless, and perhaps invid- 
ious, to enumerate the evils of which, in the opinion of 
many of our fellow-citizens, this error of the sages who 
framed the Constitution may have been the source, and 





Called from a retirement which I had supposed was to 
continne for the residue of my life, to fill the Chief Ex- 
ecutive Office of this great and free Nation, I appear be- | 
pear before you, fellow-citizens, to take the oaths which 
the Conetitution prescrives, as a necomarsagaliggationn for 
the performance of its duties. And in obedience to a 
custom coeval with our Government, and what I believe 
to be your expectations, I proceed to present to youa sum- 
mary of the principles which will govern mein the dis- 
charge of the duties which I shall be called upon to _per- 
form. 

It was the remark of a Roman Consul, in an early per- 
10d of that celebrated Republic, that a most striking con- 
trast was observable in the conduct of candi- 
dates for offices of power and trust, before and after ob- 
taining them—they seldom carrying out,in the latter 
case, the pledges and promises made in the former.— 
However much the world may have improved, in many 
respects, in the lapse of upwards of two thousand years, 
since the remark was made by the virtuous and indignant 
Roman, I fear that a strict examination of the annals of 
soine of the modern elective governments, would devel- 
epe similar instances of violated confidence: 

Although the fiat of the people has gone forth, 
proclaiming me the Chief Magistrate of this glorious Un- 
ion, nothing on their partremaining to be done. it may be 
thought that a motive may exist to keep up the delusion 
under which they may be supposed to have acted in _rela- 
tion to my principles and opinions; and perhaps_ there 
may be some in this assembly who have come here either 
prepared to condemn those I shall now deliver, or, approv- 
ing them, to doubt thesincerity with which they are uttered. 
But the lapse ofa few months will confirm or dispel their 
fears. The outline of principles to govern, and measures 
to be adopted, by an Administration not yet begun, will 
soon be exchanged for immutable history, and I shall 
stand, eitherexonerated by my countrymen, or classed 
with the mass of those who promised that they might de- 
ceive, and flattered with the intention to betray. How- 
ever strong may be my present purpose to realize the ex- 
pectation of a magnanimous and confiding People,I too 
well understand the dangerous temptations to which I 
shall be exposed. fromthe magnitude of power whichit 
has been the pleasure of the People to commit to my 
hands, not to place my chief confidence upon the aid of 
that Almighty power which has hitherto protected me, 
and enabled me to bring to favorable issues other import- 
ant, but still greatly inferior trusts, heretofore confided to 
me by my country. 

The broad foundation on which our constitution rests be- 
ing the People—a breath of theirs having made, as a 
breath can unmake, change, or modify it—it can be assign- 
ed to none of the great divisions of Government, but that 
of Democracy. Ifsuch is its theory, those who are called 
upon to administer it must recognize, as its leading prin- 
ciple, the duty of shaping their measuressoast~- _ 
the greatest good to the “ 
But, with these broad 
compare the sovereignty 
the inass of our People, with t 
other sovereignties, even by those wu ‘ 
sidered most purely democratic, we shan and 4 « 
sential difference. Ail others lay claim to power limited 
only by their own will. The majority of our citizens, on 
the contrary, possess a sovereignty with an amount of 
power precisely equal tothat which has been granted 
them by the parties to the national compact, and nothing 
beyond. We admit of no Government by divine right— 
Believing that, so far as power is concerned,the Benefi- 
cent Creator has made no distinction among men, that 
all are upon an equality, andthat theonly legitimate 
right to govern is an express grant of power from the gov- 
ecned. The constitution of the United States isthe in- 
strument containing this grant of power to the several de- 
partinents composing the Government, On an examina- 
tion of that instrument it will be found tocontain declar- 
ations of power granted and of power witheld. The lat- 
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| continues to disfigure our system. 


| principal, the servant not the master. 


the bitter fruits which we are still to gather from it, if it 
It may be observed, 
however, as a general remark, that Republics can com- 
mit no greater error than to adopt or continue any fea- 
tute in theie oyatome of Government which may be cal- 
culated to create or inerease the love of power, in the 
bosoms of those to whom necessity obliges them to com- 
mit the management of their affairs, And, surely, 
nothing is more likely to produce such a state of mind 
than the long continuance of an office of high trust,— 
Nothing can be more corrupting. Nothing more des- 
tructive of all those noble feelings which belong to the 
character of a devoted republican patriot. When this 
corrupting passion once takes possession of the human 
mind, like the love of gold, it becomes insatiable.  I[t is 
the never-dying worm in his bosom, grows with his 
growth, and strengthens with the declining years of its 
victim. If this is true, it is the part of wisdom for a Re: 
public to limit the service of that officer, at least, to 
whom she has entrusted the management of her foreign 
relations, the execution of her laws, and the command of 
her armie: and navies, to a period so short as tu prevent 
his forgetting that he is the accountable agent, not the 
Until an amend- 
ment of the Constitution can be effected, public opinion 
may secure the desired object. I give my aid to it, by 
renewing the pledge heretofore given, that, under no cir- 
cumstances, will I consent to serve a second term, 

But if there is danger to liberty from the acknowl- 
cdgel defects of the Conctitution, inthe want of limit ta 
the continuance of the Executive power in the same 
hands, there is, E apprehend, not much less from a mis- 
construction of that instrument, as it regards the power 
actually given. I cannot conceive that, by a fair con- 
struction, any or either of its provisions would be found 
to constitute the President a part of the Legislative pow- 
er, Itcannot be claimed from the power to recommend, 
since, although enjoined as a daty upon him, it is a priv- 
ilege which he holds in common with every othe: citi- 
zen. And although there may be something more of 
confidence in the propriety of the measures recommen- 
ded in the one case than in the other, in the obligations 
of ultimate decision there can be no difference. In the 
language of the Constitution, “all legislative powers” 
which it grants “are vested in the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States.” It would bea solecism in language to say 
that any portion of these is not included in the whole. 


It may be said, indeed, that the Constitution has given 
to the Executive the power to annul the acts of the leg- 
islative body, by refusing to them his assent, So asim- 
ilar power has necessarily resulted from that instrument 
to the Judiciary, and yet the Judiciary forms no part of 
the Legislature. There is, it is true, this difference be- 
tween these grants of power; the Executive can put his 
negative upon the acts of the Legislature for other cause 
‘an that of want of conformity to the Constitution, 

he Jggiciary can only declare void thase which 

-@ that instrament, Bus the decision of the Judi- 
vary isfinalin such a case, whereas in every instance 
where the veto of the Executive is applied, it may be 
overcome by a vote of two-thirds of both houses of Con- 
gress. ‘The negative upon the acts of the Legislative, by 
the Executive authority, and that in the hands of one 
individual, would seem to be an incongruity in our sys- 
tem. Like some others of a similar character, however, 
it appears to be highly expedient, and if used only with 
the forbearance and in the spirit which was intended by 
its authors, it may be productive of great good, and be 
found one of the best safeguards to the Union. At the 
period of the formation of the Constitution, the principle 
does not appear to have enjoyed much favor in the State 
Governments, It existed in but two, and in one of them 
there was a plural Executive. If we would search for 
the motives which operated upon the purely patriotic and 
enlightened assembly which framed the Constitution, for 


fect the powers expressly given. And I believe with 
Mr, Madison, that repeated recognitions, under varied 
circumstances, in acts of the Legislative, Executive, and 
Judicial branches of the Government, accompanied by 
indications, in different modes, of the concurrence of the 
nation, as affurding to the President sufficient authority 
for his considering such disputed points as settled.” 


Upwards of halfa century has elapsed since the adop- 
tion of the present form of Government. It would be 
an object more highly desirable than the gratification of 
the curiosity of speculative statesmen, if its precise situa- 
tion could be ascertained, a fair exhibit made of the 
operations of each of its Departments, of the powers 
which they respectively claim and exercise, of the col- 
lisions which have occurred between them, or between 
the whole Government and those of the Staies, or either 
of them. We could then compare our actual condition, 
after fifty years’ trial of oursystem, with what it was in 
the commencement of its operations, and ascertain wheth- 
er the predictions of the patriots who opposed its adop- 
tion, or the confident hopes of its advocates have been 
best realized. ‘The great dread of the former scenis to 
have been, that the reserved powers of the States would 
be absorbed by those of the Federal Government, and a 
consolidated power established, leaving to the States the 
shadow, only, of that independent action for which they 
had so zealously contended, and on the preservation of 
which they relied as the last hope of liberty. Without 
denying that the result to which they looked with so 
much apprehension is in the way of being realized, it is 
obviousthat they did not clearly see the mode of its ac- 
complishment. ‘he General Government has seized 
upon none of the reserved rights of the States, As far 
ag any open warfare may have gone, the State authoti- 
ties have amply maintained their rights. ‘Toa casual 
observer, our system presents no appearance of discord 
between the different members which compose it. Even 
; the addition of many new ones has produced no jarring. 
They move in their respective orbits in perfect harmouy 
with the central head, and with each other. But there 
isstill an under current at work, by which, if not sea- 
sonably checked, the worst apprehensions of our anti- 
federal ‘patriots will be realized; and not only will the 
State authorities be over shadowed by the great increase 
of power in the Executive Department of the General 
Government, but the character of that Government, if 
noteits designation, be essentially and radically changed, 
This state of things has been in part effected by causes 
inherent in the Constitution, and in part by the never 
failing tendency of political power to increase itself, By 
making the President the sole distributor of all 
the patronage of the Government, the framers of 
the Constitution do not appear to have  antici- 
pated at how short a period it would become a formida- 
ble instrament to control the free operations of the 
State Governments, Of trifling importance at first, it 
had, early in Mr. Jefferson’s administration, become so 
powerful as to create great alarm in the mind of that 
patriot from the potent influence it might exert in con- 
trolling the freedom of the elective franchise, 








If such could have then been the effects of its influ- 
ence, how much greater must be the danger at this time, 
quadrupled in amount, as it certainly is, and more com- 
pletely under the control of the Executive will than their 
eoustruction of their powers allowed, or the forebearing 
character of all the early Presidents permitted them to 
make. But it is not by the extent of its patronage alene 
that the Executive Department has become dangerous, 
but by the use which it appears may be made ofthe ap- 
pointing power to bring under its control the whole rev- 
enues of the country. ‘The Constitution has declared 
it to be the duty of the President to see that the laws are 
executed, and it makes him the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Armies and Navy of the United States, If the opinion 
of the most approved writers upon that species of mixed 
Government, which in modern Europe, is termed .Vonar- 
chy in contradistinction to Despotism, is correct, there 
was wanting no other addition to the powers of our 
Chief Magistrate to stamp a monarchical character on 
our Government, but the control of the public finances, 
And to me it appears strange, indeed, that any one 
should doubt, that the entire control which the President 
possesses over the officers who have the custody of the 
public money. by the power of removal, with or without 
cause, does, for all mischievous purposes at least, virtual- 
ly subject the treasure also to his disposal. ‘The first 
Roman Emperor, in his attempt to seize the sacred trea- 
sure, silenced the opposition of the officer to whose charge 
it had been committed, by a significant allusion to his 
sword. By a selection of political instruments for the 
care of the public money, a_ reference to their commis: 
sions by a president, would be quite as effectual an ar- 
gument as that of Cesar to the Roman Knight. 


_ Lam not insensible of the great difficulty that exists 
in drawing a proper plan for the safe-keeping and dis- 
bursement of the public revenues, and I know the im- 
portance which has been attached by men of great abili- 
lies and patriotism to the divorce, asit is called, of the 
Treasury from the banking institution. It is not the di- 
vorce which is complained of, but the uahallowed union 
of the Treasury with the Executive Department, which 
has created such extensive alarm. ‘To this danger to 
our Republican institutions, and that created by the 
influence given to the Executive, through the instru- 
mentality of the federal officers, I propose to apply all 
the remedies which may be at my command, It was 
certainly a greaterror in the framers of the constitution, 
not to have made the officer at the head of the Treasury 
Department entirely independent of the Executive, He 





the adoption of a provision so apparently repugnant to 


tlie 


should at least have been removable only upon the de- 
mand of the popular branch of the Legislature.—I have 


mest precious legacies which they have left us. We 
_featned, too, from our own, as well as the experi- 


ment acquires additional force from the fact of its never Race of other countries, that golden shackles, by whom- 


soever or by whatever pretence imposed, are as fatal to 
it as the iron bonds of despotism, ‘The presses in the ne- 
cessary employment of the Government should never 
be used “to clear the guilty, or to varnish crime.” A 
decent and manly examination of the acts of the Gov- 
ernment should be not only tolerated but encouraged, 
Upon another occasion T have given my opinion at some 
length upon the impropriety of Executive interference in 
the legislation of Congress: —That the article in the Con- 
stitution makingit the duty of the President to communicate 
information, and authorizing him torecommend measures, 
was not intended to make him the source in legislation, 
and, in particular, that he should never be looked to for 
schemes of finance. It would be very strange, indeed, 
that the Constitution should have strictly forbidden one 
branch of ihe legislature from interfering in the origination 
of such bills, and that it should be considered proper that 
an altogether different department of Government should be 
permitted to do so. Some of our best political maxims 
have been drawn from our parent isle. ‘There are others, 
however, which cannot be introduced in our system with- 
out singular incongruity and the production of much mis- 
chief. And this I conceive to be one. No matter in which 
of the Houses of Parliament a bill may originate, nor by 
+ whens troduced, a minister or a member or of the oppo- 
sition, by the fiction of law, or rather of constitutional 
principle, the sovereign is sipposed to have prepared it 
agreeably to his will, and then submitted it to Parliament 
for their advice and consent. Now, the very reverse is the 
case here, not only with regard to the principle, but the 


* forms prescribed by the Constitution. The principle cer- 


tainly assigns to the only body constituted by the Consti- 
tution, the legislative body, the power to make laws, and 
the forms even direct that the enactment should be as- 
cribed to them. The Senate, in relation to revenue bills, 
have the right to propose amendments, and so has the Ex- 
ecutive, by the power given him to return them to the 

House of Representatives with his objections. It is in his 
power, also, to propose amendments in the existing reve- 
nue laws, suggested by his observations upon their defec- 
tive or injurious operation. Put the delicate duty of de- 
vising schemes of revenue should be left where the Con- 
stitution has placed it—with the immediate representatives 
of the people. For similar reasons, the mode of keeping 
the public treasure should be prescribed by them, and the 
farther removed it may be from the control of the Execu- 
tive, the more wholesome the arrangement, and the more 
in accordance with republican principle. 

Connected with this subject is the character of the cur- 
rency. The idea of making it exclusively metallic, how- 
oe ycLvintended, appears to me to be fraught with more 
fatal consequences than any other scheme, having no re- 
lation to the personal rights of the citizens, that has ever 
been devised. If any single scheme could produce the ef- 
fect ofarresting, at once, the mutation of condition by which 
thousands of our most indigent fellow citizens, by ther 
industry and enterprise, are raised to the possession of 
wealth, that is the one. . If there is one measure better cal- 
culated than another to produce that state of things so 
much deprecated by all true Republicans by which the 
rich are daily adding to their hoards, and the poor sinking 
deeper into penury, it is an exclusive metalic currency.— 
Orif tieze is a process by which the character of the coun- 
try for generosity and nobleness of feeling, may be de- 
stroyed by the great increase and necessary toleration of 
usury, it is an exclusive metalic currency: P 

Amongst the other duties of a delicate characicr which 
tae President is called upon to perform, is the supervision 
of «*'* government of the ‘Territories of the United States. 
T’ of them which are destined to become members of 
oi, , éat political family, are compensated by their rapid 
progress from infancy to manhood, for the partial and 
temporary deprivation of their political rights. It is in 
this Diatrict, only, where American citizens are to be found, 
who, under a settled policy are deprived of many impor 
tant political privileges, without any inspiring hope as to 
the future. ‘Their only consolation under circum- 
sta» ss of such deprivation, is that of the devoted exte- 
rio. , ards of a camp—that their sufferings secure tran- 
quilid and saféty within, Are there any of their coun- 
trymen who would subject them to greater sacrifices, to 
any other humiliations than those essentially necessary 
to the security of the object for which they were 
thus separated from their fellow-citizens? Are their 
rights alone not to be guaranteed by the application of 
those great principles upon which all our Constitutions 
are founded. We are told by the greatest of British ora- 
tors and statesmen, that, at the commencement of the 
Wai of the Revolution, the most stupid men in England 
spoke of “their American subjects.” Are there indeed 
citizens of any of our States who have dreamed of their 
subjects in the district of Columbia? Such dreams can 
never be realized by any agency cf mine. The people of 
the District of Columbia are not the subjects of the people 
of the States, but free American citizens. Being in the 
latter condition when the Constitution was formed, no 
| words used in that instrument could have been intended to 

deprive them of that character. If there is any thing in 
the great principle of unalienable rights, so emphatically 
insisted upon in our Declaration of Independence, they 
could neither make, nor the United States accept, a sur- 
render of their liberties, and become the subjects, in other 

words, the slaves, of their former fellow citizens. * * 
If this be true and it will scarcely be denied by any one 
who has a correct idea of his own rights as an American 
citizen,’ the grant to Congress of exclusive jurisdiction 
in the District of Columbia can be interpreted, so far as 
repects the aggregate people of the United States, as 
meaning nothing more than to allow to Congress the con- 
trolling power necessary to afford a free and safe exercise 
of the functions assigned to the General Government by 
the constitution. In all other respects, the legislation of 
Congress should be adapted to their peculiar position and 
wants, and be conformable with their deliberate opinions 
of their own interests, 

__ Thave spoken of the necessity of keeping the respec- 
tive departments of the Government, as well as all the 
other authorities of our country, within their appropriate 
orbits. This is a matter of difliculty in some cases, as the 
pewers which they respectively claim are often not de- 
fined by any distinct lines. Mischievous, however, in 
#acir tendencies, as collisions of this kind may be those 
witch arise between the respective communities which, 
fo%-certain purposes, compose one nation, are much more 
so; for no such nation can long exist without the careful 
culture of those feelings of confidence and affection which 
are the effective bonds of union between free and confed- 
erate States, 

Strong us is the tie of interest, it has been often found 
ineffectual, Men, blinded by their passions, have been 
known to adopt measures for their country in direct op- 
position to all the suggestions of policy. The alterna- 
tive then, is to destroy or keep down a bad passion by 
creating and fostering a good one; and this seems to be 
the corner stone upon which our American politeal ar- 
chitects have reared the fabric of our Government. The 
eement which was to bind it, and perpetuate its exis- 
tence, was the affectiouate attachment between all its 
members, 

To insure the continuance of this feeling, produced at 
first by acommunity of dangers, of sufferings, and of in- 
terests, the advantages of each were made accessible to all. 
No participation in any good, possessed by any member 
of our extensive confederacy, except in domestic govern- 
ment, was withheld from the citizen of any other mem- 
ber, By a process attended with no difficulty, no delay, 
no expense but that of removal, the citizen of one might 
become the citizen of any other, and successively of the 
whale. ‘I'he lines, too, separating powers to be exerci- 
sed by the citizens ofone State from those of another, seem- 
e@ to be so distinctly drawn as to leave no room for mis- 
understanding, 

The citizens‘of each state unite in their persons all the 
privileges which that character confers, and all that they 
may claim as citizens of the United States; but in 
no case can the same person, at the same time, act as the 
citizen of two separate States, and he is therefore posi- 
tively precluded from any interference with the reserved 
powers of any State but that of which heis, for the time 
being, a citizen, He may indeed offer to the citizens of 
Set ere rape ole 
aut ane t is tendered Is left to his own discretion 

of propriety. It may be observed, however. 
that organized asseciations of citizens requiring compli- 
ance with their wishes, too much resemble the recom- 
mendations of Athens to her allies—supported by an 
armed and powerfnl fleet. It was, indeed, to the ambi- 
tion of the leading states of Greece to contro} the domes- 
tie concerns of the others, that the destruction of that cele~ 
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harbingers of disunion, violence, civil war, and the ulti- 
mate destruction of our free institutions, Our confede- 
racy ie perfectly illustrated by the terms and pringiples 
governing a common co-partnership, There isa 
of power to be exercised under the direction of the joint 
councils of the allied members, but that which has been 
reserved by the individual members is intangible by the 
common government, or the individual members compo- 
sing it. ‘Io attempt it, ii finds no support in the prin- 
ciples of our Constitution. 

It should be our constant and earnest endeavor mutu- 
ally to cultivate a spirit of concord and harmony among 
the various parts of our Confederacy, Experience has 
abundantly taught us, that the agitation, by citizens of 
one part of the Union, of a subject not confided to the 
General Government, but exclusively under the guar- 
dianship of the local authorities, is productive of no oth- 
er consequences than bitterness, alienation, discord, and 
injury to the very cause which is intended to be advan- 
ced. Of all the great interests which appertain to our 
country, that of union—cordial, confiding, fraternal uni- 
on—is by far the most important, since it is the only true 
and sure guaranty of all others. . 

In consequence of the embarrassed state of business 
and the currency, some of the States may meet with diffi- 
culty in their financial coneerns. However deeply we 
may regret any thing imprudent or excessive, in the en- 
gagements into which States have entered fur purposes 
of their own, it does not become us to disparage the State 
Governments, nor to discourage them from making pro- 
per efforts for their own relief. On the contrary, it is 
our duty to encourage them, to the extent of our consti- 
tutional authority, to apply their best means, and checer- 
fully to make all necessary sacrifices, and submit toall ne- 
cessary burdens to fulfil their engagements and maintain 
their credit; for the character and credit of the several 
States form a part of the character and credit of the whole 
country. The resources of the country are abundant; 
the enterprise and activity of our people proverbial; and 
we may well hope that wise legislation and prudent ad- 
ministration, by the respective Governments, each act- 
ing within its own sphere, will restore former-prosperity. 

Unpleasant and even dangerous as collisions may 
sometimes be between the constituted authorities or the 
citizens of our country, in relation to the lines which sepa- 
rate their respective jurisdictions, the results can be of no 
vital injury to our institutions, if that ardent patriotism, 
that devoted attachment to liberty, that spirit of mode- } 
ration and forbearance for which our countrymen were 
distinguished, continue to becherished. If this continues 
to be the ruligg passion of our souls, the weaker feeling 
of the mistaken enthusiast will be corrected, the utopian 
dreams of the scheming politician dissipated, and the com- 
plicated intrigues of the demagogue rendered harmless, 
The spirit of liberty is the sovereign ba!m for every injury 
which our institutions may receive. On the contrary, no 
care that can be used in the construction of our Govern- 
ment, no division of powers, no distribution’of checks in its 
several depart nents, will prove effectual to keep usa free 
people, if this spirit is suffered to decay ; and decay it will 
withoutconstant nurture, ‘T'o the neglect of this duty the 
best historians agree in attributing the ruin of all the Re- 
publics with whose existence and fall their writings have 
made us acquainted. 

The same causos will ever profuce the sume cfects; 
and as long as the love of power is a dominanant  pas- 
sion of the human bosom, and as. long as the under- 
standings of men cin be warped, and their affections 
changed, hy operations on their passions and prejudices, 
go long will the liberties of a people depend on their 
own constant attention to its preservation, The dan. 
ger toall well established free eoveraments arises fro. 
the unwillingness of the people to believe its cawtence, 
or from the influence of designing men, diverting their 
ettention from the quarter whence it approaches, toa 
source from which it cam never comng. ‘This is the old 
trick of those who would usurp the government of 
their country. In the name of democracy they speek, 
warning the people against the influence of wealth, and 
the danger of aristocracy. History, ancient and mod- 
ern, is full of such examples.—Cwesar becaine the mas- 
ter of the Roman people and the senate, under the pre- 
tence of supporting the democratic claims of the foriner 
against the aristocracy of the latter. Cromwell, in the 
character of Protector of the liberties of the people, be- 
came the dictator of England; and Bolivar possessed 
hi nself of unlimited power with the title of his country’s 
Liberator, There is,on the contrary, no single instance 
on record, of un exteasive and well established Republi¢ 
being changed into an aristocracy. The tendencics of 
all sach governments, in their decline, is to Monarchy : 
and the antagonist principle to liberty, there, is the spi- 
rit of faction—a spirit which assumes the character, 
and in times of great excitement imposes itsclf upon the 
people as the genuine spirit of freedum, and, like the 
fulse Christs, whose coming was foretold by the Savior, 
sceks, and, were it possible. would impose upon the true 
and mest faithful disciples of liberty. It is in periods 
like this that it behoves the people to be most watchial 
of those to whom they have entrusted power. And al- 
though there is at times much difficulty in distinguish- 
ing the false from the true spirit, a calmand dispassion- 
ate investigation will detect the counterfeit, as well by 
the character of its operations as the results that are 
produced, ‘The true spirit of liberty, although devoted, 
persevering, bold, & uncompromising jn principle—that 
securcd—is inild, and tolerant, and scrupulous as to the 
means it employs: whilst the spirit of party, assuming to 
be that of liberty, is harsh, vindictive, and intolerant,and 
totally reckless as to the character of theallics which it 
brings to the aid of its cause. When the genuine spirit 
of liberty animates the body of a people to a thorough 
examination of their affairs, it leads to the excision of 
every excrescence which may have fastened itself upon 
any of the departments of the government, and restores 
the system to its pristine health and beauty. But the 
reign of an intolerant spirit of party, amongst a free pco- 
ple, seldom fails to result ina dangerous accession to the 
Executive power—introduced and established amidst 
unusual professsions of devotion to Democracy. 

Before coneluding, fellow citizens, I must say some- 
thing to you on the subject of the partics at this time 
existing in our country. ‘To me it appears perfectly 
clear that, the interest of that country requires that the 
violence of the spirit by which those partics are at this 
time governed, must be greatly mitigated, if not entire- 
ly extinguished, or coasequences will ensue which are 
appalling to be thought of, 

If parties in a Republic are necessary to sccure a de- 
grec of vigilance sufficient to keep the public function- 
aries within the bounds uf law and duty, at that point 
their usefulness ends; beyond that, they become de- 
structive of publie virtue, the parent of a spirit antag- 
onist to that of liberty, and cvcntually its inevitabl 
conquerer. We have examples of Republics, where the 
love of country and of liberty at one time were the 
dominant passions of the whole mass of citizens, and 
yet, with the continuance of the name ind forms of 
free government, not a vestige of these qualities re- 
maining in the bosoms of any once of its citizens. It 
was the beautiful remark of a distinguished English 
writer, that ‘‘inthe Roman Senate, Octavius had a par- 
ty, and Anthony a party, But the Commonwealth had 
none.” Yet the Scnate continued to mect in the ‘I’em- 
ple of Liberty, to talk of the sacredness and beauty of 
the Commonwealth, and gaze at the statues of the 
elder Brutus and of the Curtiiand Decii ; and the people 
assembled in the Forum, not as in the days of Camillus 


magistrates, or pass upon the acts of the Senate, but to 
receive from the hands of the leaders of the respective 
parties their share of the spoils, ‘and to shout for one vr 
the othor, as those collected in Gaul or Egypt and the 
lesser Asia would furnish the larger dividend. The 
spirit of liberty had fled, and avoiding the abodes 
of civilized man had sought protection it the wilds of 
Scythia or Scandinavia, And so under the operation 
of the same causes and. influences it will fly from our 
Capitol and our forums. A calamity so awful, not.only 
to our country, but to the world, rust be deprecated |) j 
by every patriot, and every tondericy to a state. of 
things likely lo produce it, immediately checked. 

Such.a tendency has existed—does exist. Alway the 
friend of my countrymen, never their. flattercr, it be- 
comes my duty to say to them, from this high place to 
which their partiality has exalted me, that there exists 
in the landa spirit hostile to their best interest—hostile to 
liberty itself. It is a spirit contracted in its views—sel- 
fish ni its objects. It looks to the aggrandizement of a 
few even to the destruction of the interest of the whole. | 8 


ever, may be effected by the means which they have 
placed in my hands. Jt is union that we want, not of 
arty for the sake of that party, but a union of the 

le country. for the sake of the whole country. For 
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as in the mutual ip 
ernm:* ‘aq 


Wins 
claim 9o 


that it 
from the Banking institution, 
ed of, but the ‘‘unhallowed union of the ‘T'rea- 
sury, with the Executive Department’. He 
thinks the head of the Treasury department 
ought to have been made entirely independent 
of the Executive—at least, removable only on 
demand of the popular branch of the Legislature. 


droit assault on 
slavery-rights of the people of the District of 
Columbia; but. it is so warded, that if slavery 
shouldbe speedily abolished, our grand ehildren 
would need. a commentator ‘to instruct then 


The entire remedy is with the people. Something, how- | abolitionists 


iteresta of ourown, and of the Gov.-. 
> rglations are most intimate, a 
harmony so importint te 

s ycll us of.our citizens, 

me advancement of any 

ur part to which our honor 
Long the defender of 


‘atomamleinh cy 


would not permit us to yield. 


my country’s rights in the fiold, I trust that my fellow- 
citizens will not. sce, in my earnest desire to pre: eve 


peace with foreign powers, any indication that their 
rights will ever be sacrificed, or the honor of the nation 
tarnished, by any admission on the part of their Chiet 
Magistrate unworthy of their former glory. In our in- 
tercourse with our aboriginal ncighbors, the same liber~ 
ality and justice which marked the course prescribed to 
me by tio of my illustrious predecessors, when acting 
under their direction in the discharge of the duties of 
Superintendent and Commissioner, shall be strictly ob. 
served. Icin conccive of mo more sublime spectacle— 
none more likely to propitiate an impertial and common, 
Croator—than a rigid adherence to the principles of jus~ 
tice, on the part of a powerful nation, in its transac-. 
tions with a weaker and uncivilized people, whom cir. 
cumstances have placed at its disposal. 

I decm the present occasion sufficiently important and 
solemn to justify me in expressing to my fcllow-citizens 
a profound reverence for the Christian religion, and a 
thorough conviction that sound morals, religious liberty, 
and a just sense of religious responsibility are essential- 
ly connected with all true and lasting happiness. And 
to that good Being who has blessed us by the gifts of 
civil and religious freedom—who watched over and 
prospered the labors of ous fathers, and has hither- 
to preserved to us institutions fur exceeding in excel- 
lence those of any other people, Ict us unite in fer~ 
vently commending every interest of our beloved coun. 
try inallfuture time. [Oath administered. ] 

Fellow-citizens—Being fully invested with that high 
office to which the partiality of my country has called 
me, I now takean affectionate Icave of you. You will 
bear with you to your homes, the remembrance of the 
pledge I have this day given, to discharge all the high, 
duties of my exalted station, according to the best of 
my ability; and I shall enter upon their performance 
with entire confidence in the support of a just and gen. 
crous people, 

Wasuincton, Marci 5, 184f. 


THE INAUGURAL. 


‘Fhe inaugural of Gen. Harrison ,(if we ex- 
cept two parts in it,)is a clever, gentlemanly 
paper, quite prolix, containing many excellent 
sentiments, exhibiting some patriotism, and no 
small share of that peculiar sort of self-compla- 
cency which amuses rather than offends. The 
style is agreable, and there are so many clas~ 
sical allusions in it as to give it quite a scholar- 
like bearing. We likeitfor one thing, which 
will hardly satisfy a large portion of his own 
party—we mean, thg@mabsence in it of party~ 
With the two exceptions referred to, he 
seems to the President 
of the people, not a party—an object of high 
ambition, but difficult attainment in these de- 


generate times. On the great questions which 
agitate the two political parties, he may be said to 
be non-comimittal. No clear indication is furnish- 
ed as to the cuurse of ‘policy he favors, in regard 
to a national bank, tariff, internal improvements 
&c. Not the most distant allusion is made to 
these subjects. 

Nearly a column is devoted to an exposition, 
needless as we conceive, of the structure, 
and powers of our government, from 
which we derive no new light. 

The chief danger to our institutions, he sup- 
poses to be, not a usurpation of power not grant- 
ed by the people, but an accumulation in one of 
the departments of the goverament, of that 
which was assigned to others. ‘he chief evil in 
his opinion appears tojbe, the tendency** of meas- 
ures and of men’s opinions, for some years past,” 
to a virtual monarchy, arising from a concentra- 
tion of power in the hands of the Executive. 
The sources of the evéls which have been so ex- 
tensively complained of, in his judgment, are, 

1. ‘The re-eligibility of the President: 

2. ‘The assumption by the chief magistrate, 
under a miseonstruction of the constitution, of 
legislative power: 

3. The prerogative of patronage conferred 
solely on the Executive, by the exercise of 
which the State authorities have been overshad- 
owed, and the character of the GovernmentT 
self has been endangered: 

4. The use which has been made of the ap- 
pointing power by the chief magistrate, in bring- 
ing the whole revenues of the country, under 
Executive control. 

In addition to these, he hints at two other 
sources of mischief; first, the influence of the 
Executive in controlling the freedom of the 
elective franchise; secondly, the control it may 
exercise over the public press. 

The evils of the country then, having arisen 


spirit: 


to aspire be 


from these causes, the President proposes to 
correct them,— 


1. By refusing under any circumstances to 


serve longer than one term: 


2. By never exercising the veto power, un- 


less where a bill isin his judgment unconstitu- 
tional, or has been passed hastily by Congress, 
or is an infringement on the rights of a minority: 


3. By abstaining from the use of the power 


of patronage or removal in such a way as to 
control the revenues, the public press, or the 
freedom of the elective franchise. 


Concerning the Sub-treasury he says, 
is not the divorce of the Treasury 


that is complain- 


Meantime, he pledges himself never to re- 


und the Scipios, to cast their free votes for annual} move 2» Serrot-»-r of the ‘Treasury, without 
cee 


circumstances attending 
uses of Congress. 
cv) eis then devoted to an a 
abolitionists, and a defenee of the 


n its,meaning. ‘Taking the federal constitution 


for his model, he deals largely in, the thing, 
slavery, without soiling his langaage, with the 
word. The parts of his message, in which 
he disserts on this subject, are disingenuous 
and highly revolting to a mind inybued with the 
love of justice. 
to say respecting them. 


In our next we shall have more 
Suffice it now to 
tate, that the new President, whom so many 
supported asa candidate for the 


Presidency, has like his predecessor pledged 
himself virtually to veto any bill for the abolix 


ion of slavery in the District uf Columbia, 
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POETRY. 
SCOTLAND. 

If on this earth there be a spot 

To which my soul admiring turns, 

It isthe land of Walter Scott, 

It is the land of Robert burns.— 

O for a glimpse of that proud Jand 

Where genius all triumphant shines, 





To stray a pilgrim, staff in hand, 
And kneel before her thousand shrines 


Edina! thou whose crumbling walls 
Pourtray the life of ages past— 
Edina! thou whes: modern halle 

The light of science o’er us cast.— 

Thou, with such teeming mem'ries fraught, 


Sorich in beauty and in fame; 


negroes: I only use those left } 


far is 
well: butis it enougli to satisa you sence? 
Had your father, have you, has any man living, a right 
to use another asa slave? It cannot be, eveg setting rev- 
elation’aside. It cannot be that either war or contract, 
can give any man such a property in another as he has 
in his sheep and oxen. Much less is it possible; that 
any child of man should ever be born aslave. Bragrt® 
is the right of every human being ds soon as he bred}laes 
the vital air. And no human law can deprive him of that 
right, which he derives from the law of nature.” uw 
Rev. Richard Watsons life p. 292. and_in an, ablear-’ 
ticle which he drew up for the Wesleyan Magazine, he 
denominated the Anti-Slavery Society a trul Patriotic 
andjchristian society. “It has,” says he,“in the strife and 
struggle of prejudices and passions by the great questions 
arising out of the slavery existingin so many of our colo- 
nies, been greatly misrepresented, and assailed with 





How many a high ennobling thenght 


Comes thronging row? 


Land of the north 
We con thy sage and learn... 
Enchantment, like a silver star, 
Scems rising on thy classic shore. 
The legends that entrance our souls 
Are found thy hil!s and vales among, 
Lo, ev'ry river as it rolls, 

Tells as of chivalry and song 


Fair Tweed! amid thy wanderings wide, 
Thou hast a spot by 2ll adorned, 

In triumph may thy waters glide 

O 'T'weod, for thine is Abbot’sford. 

And thou swect Ayr! lives he who hath 
One grain of Nature’s purest one, 

But would forsake his onward path, 

To muse beside thy ‘* pebbled shore.” 


Ye lowland streams with * field and fold," 
Ye mould’ring ruins dark and vast, 

Ye highland glens, ye mountains bold, 

A wizard spell hath o’er thee passed ; 

Ye castles frowning o’er the steep, 

Mect homes for ‘princely pompand pride.” 
Fame shall for aye historics keep, 

From Selway’s Firth to Shetland’s side, 


Baltimore, January 25th 1341. 


{From the Christian Register. 
THE HOME OF PEACE, 


I sit in the moonlight one summer’s eve, 
When the winds had gone to rest, 

And the birds had hushed their twilight song, 
And sought their leafy nest— 

And nature was slecping in calm repose, 
And I could plainly see, 

How all things lay in the Jap of peace— 
Yet come no peace to ame, 

J followed the bird, when she led me on, 
Far down the stilly glen— 

Till I came to a spot, where ne’er before 
The feet of man had been— 

€o still you eonld hear when the dew drop fell 
from off the shady tree— 

But vainly sought | the soothing perce 
That might net come to me, 

I sat where the waters were calin and smooth. 
As far ascye could reach, 

And | heard no sound, save the water’s dash. 
Along the sandy breach— 

And I sat all day and listened there, 
To the music of thes 

T'was soothing to the Wearicd sense, 
But brought no peace to me. 

And when evening came I turned me home 
With wearied steps and siow— 

For my soul was fainting with distrust, 
And my heart was beating low. 

I saw there was rest for the peaceful stars— 
I looked along the lea ; 

"T'was quict all. and then I cried, 
‘Ix there no peace for me?” 

Then a voice replicd in accents low— 
A voice I ne’er forgot— 

All other sounds are gone, but still 
That voice is sounding yet— 

Tarn, child,’ it said, ** to thy prisoned heart, 
‘That pants to be all free— 

And when its sinful thrall is burst, 


There shail be peace for thee !” 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


a 





For the Philanthropist. 
Extracts from the writings of Wesley, Watson, 
Garretson, and Clarke, upon Slavery. 

P. 498. (3.) But waiving for the present all other 
considerations, I strike at the root of this complicated vil- 
lany. _T absolutely deny all slaveholding to be consis: 
tent with any degree of natural justice. 

P. 499. (4.) That Slave-holding is utterly inconsis- 
tent with mercy, is almost too plain to need a proof. 

P. 499. (5.) 
Statesman in the lobby of the 


Fifty years ago, on meeting an eminent 
House of Commons, said, 
“You have been long talking about justice and equality, 
Pray, which is this bill? Equity or justice?” He an- 
swered very short, and plain, “D—n justice, it is neces- 
sige” Téerealso the Slaveholder fixes his foot: here he 
reste the strength of his cause. Ifit is not quite right, 
vet it must be so, there is an absolute necessity for it. It 
is necessary we should procure slaves: and when we 
have procured them, it is necessary to use them with se- 


” , 


verity, considering their stupidity, stubborness, and wick- 
edness. 

I answer, You stumble at the threshold: I deny that 
villany is ever necessary. It is impossible that it should 
ever be necessary, for any reasonable creature to violate 
allthe laws of justice, mercy, and truth, No cireum- 
stances can make it necessary for aman to burst in sun- 
det all the ties of humanity. It can never be necessary 
fora rational being to sink himself below a brute. A 
mancan be under no necessity of degrading himself into 
awolf. The absurdity of the supposition is so glaring, 
that one would wonder any one could help seeing it. 

P.501. It is far better to have no wealth, than to 
gain wealth at the expense of virtue. Better is honest 
poverty, than all the riches bought by the /ears, and 
sweat, and blood of our fellow creatures. ; 

P. 503. and504. “Master, said a slave at Liverpool 
(to a merchant that cursed him) what if some of my 
countrymen were to come here, and take away my mis- 
tress, and master Tommy, and master Billy, and carry 
them into our country, and make them slaves, how would 
you take it? His answer was worthy ofa man: “I will 
never buy a slave more while I live.” let his resolu- 
tion be yours! Have no more any part in this defesta- 
ble business. Instantly leave it to those unfeeling wretch- 
es, “who laugh at human’ nature and comparison!” ‘Be 
youaman, Nota wolf, a devourer of the human spe- 
cies.” Be merciful, that you may obtain mercy. 


P. 504, (5.) And this eqw 
man that has an estate Tua 
all slave-holders; of whateva a 
men buyers are exactly ona level with men stealers. 
You are the spring that puts all the rest in motion: they 
would not stir a step without you: therefore the blood of 
all these wretches, who die before their time, whether in 
the country or elsewhere, lies upon your head. “The 
blood of thy brother (for whether thou wilt believe it or 
not, such he is in the sight of him that made him) “crieth 
against thee from the earth,” from the ship, and from the 
waters. O, whatever it costs, put a stop to its cry before 
it be too late: instantly, at any price, were it the half of 
your goods, deliver thyself from blood-guiltiness! Thy 
hands, thy bed, thy furniture, thy lands, are at present 
stained with blood. * * * * Whether you are a chris- 
tian or not, show yonrselfa man. Be not more savage 
than a lion or a bear! 

P.504.(6.) Perhaps you will say, “I dent buy any 


tlee 


cea 


coarse and disgraceful virulence. 

P17. Extract from his sermon on the death of 
vvoeph Butterworth. 

“With what lingering and obstructed steps does the 
case of the colonial slave still drag itself onward into notice 
and advocacy! Grant that this great cause makes pro- 
gress; yet is it not humbling, deeply humbling to us, 
that we, “whose feet have been so swift to shed blood,” 
should be so slow to show mercy. 

P. 367. We cannot care for the salvation of the ne- 
gro, without caring for his emancipation from bondage. 

Watson. p. 368. “For whatever improvement may be 
made in the system, I am one of those who believe thata 
thing radically wrong can never be made good. 

Ihold it tobe a principle, a sacred principle, that as 
nothing can be done by the negro for himself, it must be 
done by us for him; and that his cause must be taken 
up here. 7 

Tor what are the facts ofthe case? A christian peo- 
ple hold in abject and interminable slavery a number of 
persons who have never forfeited their liberty, either by 
being conquered in war or by any crimes which they have 
committed, ‘They have never given up their right to be 
free, 

A christian people professing to reverence public wor- 
ship, shuts them out by neglect, by absolute neglect, from 
all the sanctities and felicities of worship; we profess a 
religion of justice and we exact from them what labors we 
please, and give them what rewards we please; we leave 
them in the hands of mercenary agents, who have the 
power of exercising ten thousand acts of tyranny over those 
who have no effectual means of redress; and we sct upa 
claim to their unborn infants through all the generations 
to come, to subject them to the same degradations and 
slavery. I insist upon it, my Lord, that christianity can- 
not bear this; its fraternal principle forbids it, for they 
are our brethren; its mercy forbids it; its stern uncom- 
promising justice forbids it,” and the slaveholder himself 
must be told that they are our brethren : 

P, 396. 


ference, in which there was a perfect unanmity of senti- 


He moved the following resolution in con- 


ment on this great question. 

“Convinced that negro slavery, is one of the foulest 
ofour National sins, and ought on grounds strictly re- 
ligious, to be strenuously opposed by all who fear God, 
the conference earnestly recommends to all our members 
and friends, who now are or hereafter shall be possessed 
of the elective franchise to pay a conscientious and para- 
mount regard in every future exercise of that franchise, 
to the slave question; and to support such candidates 
only as shall in connection with other qualifications for a 
seat in the Senate ofa country professing christianity, 
decidedly pledge themselves in favor of a speedy and ef- 
fectual legislative enactment for the extinction of this 
most unchristian system. 

Extract from the life of the Rev. Freeborn Garrettson by 
N. Bangs. 

P. 39. “AsI stood with a book in my hand, in the 
act of giving out a hymn, this thought powerfully struck 
my mind, itis not right for you to keep your fellow crea- 
tures in bondage; yon must let the oppressed go free.’ I 
knew it to be that same blessed voice which had spoken 
to me before—till then I had never suspected that the 
practice of slave keeping was wrong; I had not read a 
book on the subject, nor been told so by any.—I paused 
a minute and then replied, ‘Lord, the oppressed shall go 
And I was as clear of them in my mind, as if I had 
never owned one. I told them they did not belong to me, 
and that I did not desire their services without making 
them acompensation: I was now at liberty to proceed in 
worship. After singing, kneeled to pray. Had I the 
tongue of an angel, I could not fully describe what I felt : 
all my dejection, and that melancholy gloom which prey- 
ed upon me, vanished ina moment, and a divine sweet- 


free.’ 


ness ran through my whole frame. 


“J had now no desire to confine myself to a cell, but 
wished to spread my Redeemer’s glory to the ends of the 
world. I bless the Lord for leading me safely through 
such firy trials. My late affliction of mind was for my 
good. It was God, not man, that taught me the impro- 
pricty of holding slaves: and I shall never be able to 
praise him enough for it. My very heart has bled, since 
that, for slave holders, especially those who make a pro- 
fession of religion ; for I believe it to be a crying sin. 
Extract from Dr. Adam Clark’s commentary. 

Ephesians VI. 5. In heathen countries slavery was in 
some sort excusable; among christians it is an cnormity 
and a crime for which perdition has scarcely an adequate 
state of punishment. 
Ist. Corintbians VII. 23. But slavery, and 
and selling of the bodies and souls of men, no matter 
what color or complexion, is a high offence against the 
holy and just God, and a gross and unprincipled attack on 
the liberty and rights of our fellow creatures, 

Ist. Cor. VII. Concluding remarks. “And to con- 
clude I here register my testimony against the unprinci- 
pled, inhuman, anti-christians, and diabolical Slave trade 


all buying 


with all its authors, abetters, and sacrilegious gains, as 
wellas against the great Devil, the father of it and them. 

Isaiah LVII. 6. How can any nation pretend to fast 
or worship God at all, or dare to profess that they believe 
in the existence of such a being, while they carry on the 
slave trade, and traffic in the souls, blood and bodies of 
men. O, ye most flagitious of knaves, and worst of hypo- 
crites, cast off at once the mask of religion ; and deepen 
not your endless perdition by professing the faith of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, while ye continue in this traffic! 


A VETERAN SABBATH SCHOOL TEACHER 


A few Sabbaths ago, circumstances led us to visit 
one of our city Sabbath Schools, in company with a 
gentleman who purposed to address the children 
upon the subject of Temperance. It was early 
when we reached the place. The school was not 
yet assembled. We were, however, kindly receiv- 
ed by an elderly looking gentleman, whom we read- 
it recognized as the Superintendent, and whose po- 
lite and Christian attentions soon made us feel per- 
fectly athome, As the hour for « order” had not ar- 
rived a few moments were pleasantly spent in con- 
versation, during which, the following remarks, in 
substance as nearly as can be remembered, fell from 
the lips of this excellent man :— 

«I have been,” said he, «about twenty-five years 
engaged here, in the pleasant duties of a Sabbath 
School Teacher, and during that time I have known 
but one case in which any scholar of this school, 
has turned out a drunkard! This is, sirs, a truly 
pleasant reflection; although it may not hold good 
in its application to all Sunday Schools. Yet upon 
observation, it will be found I think, that the influ- 
ence of Sabbath School instruction, in restraining 
vice, years after the instruction has been given, is 
hardly to be calculated. There is scarcly a year 
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passes that I do not find some one or more illustra- 
tigns in encouraging of my own public labors 
will state one. ‘ 

«A short time since, while walking in 
street, I was accosted by a well dressed young man, 
| With the usual salutary compliments. I looked at 
him, but not immediately recognizing him, I in- 
quired who he was. «You don’t know me,” said 
he Smilpg, «Iam Richard Harvey.” I immediate- 
ly remembered the name, and entcred into some 
farthere@dnversation. I learned that after leaving 
the Sunday School, he had gone South—had been 
thrown among persons of various classes—exposed 
to every temptation of evil—and had well-nigh 
yielded to the snares of wicked men; but so great 
had been the force of memory in pressing upon his 
conscience the passages of Scripture and the verses 
of hymns, learned at the Sunday School, that thee 
had repeatedly deterred him from plunging into 
excesses of vice. Finally, they had led him to re- 
flection, and to the adoption of a religious course— 
he had removed North—married in a good family— 
was settled in an excellent business—and would be 
happy at any time to welcome to the hospitalities 
of his domestic board, his old friend and Sabbath 
School Teacher. 

« Now,” continued he, « when that boy was first 
brought to our school, he was truly a pitiable object. 
I remember the time well. It was a cold, bleak, 
wintry morning, and the poor fellow was mis- 
garably clad in summer vestments, without stockings, 
and nearly without shoes. He was an orphan, and 
his case excited our sympathy. The teachers soon 
had him comfortably provided for as to clothing ; and 
I waited upon an old friend of mine, who kept a 
number of boys as apprentices, and representing his 
case, procured for hima good home. There he had 
lived, until he grew too old, as he thought, to come to 
Sunday School; after which, I heard but little of 
him, until what was made known in the present in- 
terview I have just narrated.” ~ 

Several incidents of a similar character with the 
above, where drawn out during a half hour’s con- 
versation with this veteran Sabbath School Teach- 
er; and from them he seemed to receive a reward 
far surpassing the price of sacrifices his duties had 
cost him. We could but contrast his untiring 
zeal in this good work, with the lukewarmness of 
many in the church, who seem to regard the Sab- 
bath School interest very lightly indeed; as a som- 
ething fit only to amuse and interest the younger 
men and women of the church. We would, all 
were porperly alive to the commanding interests 
of this subject. Show usa community in which 
the Sabbath School is carefully nourished, and we 
will show you a community that bids fair for tem- 
perance, sobriety, and every Christian grace ; where 
mankind not only learn to remember their Creator 
in the days of their youth; but grow up to prac- 
tise Christian duties in the beauty and strength of 
maturity. On the contrary, show us a communi- 
ty where these interest languish, and we will show 
you one, where piety languishes—where ntoraty% 
languishes—and where wickedness dwelleth in high 
places. Reader, are you doing all you can do for 
Sunday Schools? [Prot. and Visiter. 
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Youna Men.—Most young men consider it a great 
misfortune to be poor, or not to have capital enough to 
establish themselves, at their outset in life, in good 
business, This is a mistaken notion. So far from pov- 
erty being a misfortune to him, if wemay judge from 
what we every day behold, it is really a blessing ; the 
chance is more than ten to one against him who starts 
with plenty of money. Let any one look back twenty 
years, and sce who commenced business at that time 
with abundant means, and trace them down to thegpres- 
ent day—how many of these now boast of wvealt “d 
standing? On the contrary, how many have bc : 
poor, lost their places in society, and arc passed by Reir 
own bosom companions, with alook which painfully 


says, I know you not! 
.p 


MANIFESTATION OF THE Sons oF Gop.—Belicvers are 
even now the sons of God, but ** the world knows them 
not’ In this respect they are not seen, Their® 8 
as wellat their spirits, have been purchased by €  -t, 
and they are become his members. ‘Their bodies fiave, 
however, no marks of this divine relation, but like those 
of other men, are subject to disease, to death, and to cor- 
ruption. And although they have been regenerated by 
the Spirit of God, there is still a ** law in their members 
warring against the law of their mind.”” But the peri- 
od approaches when their souls shall be freed from every 
remainder of corruption, and their bodies shall be made 
like the glorious body of the Son of God. Then this 
corruptible shall put on incorruption, aud then shall 
they shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of their Fath- 
er. Itisthen that they shall be manifested in their true 
character, illustrious as the Sons of God, seated upon 
thrones, and conspicuous in robes of light and glory. 

{Haldnae. 


os 


I ny rrse.r I.—Vanity assumes strange shapes, and 
wears strange disguises, but is pretty sure to manifest 
itsclf at last. It is bad cnough to sce any mary say 

lace influenced by it ; but there is one place Wiere tre 
shadow of it should never appear, An ‘1 ay rrsene 1” 
in the pulpit is terrible! When a minister forgets God, 
and remembers himsclf: when he indulges in exhibi- 
tions of his own talents, playing his brilliant parts be- 
fore their eyes, Whose souls are hungering for the bread 
of life, it is sad indeed. O, the blessing of a simple 
minded, faithful, and affectionate minister of the gos- 
pel! One who considers himself a round O, rather than 
©] py rrseir I,’? one who is mainly anxious, and wil- 
ling to be nothing, that his heavenly Master may be all 
in allt’? 

Hak 

‘© Hoe maxime officii est, ut quisque maxitne opis 
indigeat, ita ci potissimum opitulari.” [Ciccro. 

‘« It is a principal duty, to assist another most, when 
he stands most in necd of assistance.” 


A WORD 'TO THE SLUGGISH. 


Lose this day loitering—’twill be the samestory 
‘To-morrow, and next more dilatory ; 
Thus indecision brings its own delays, 
And days are lost lamenting over days, si 
Are you in earnest ? Seize this very minute, yy 
What you can do, or think you can, begin it ; 
Boldness has genius, power, and magic in ‘it: 
Only engage, and then the mind grows heated— 
Begin it, and the work will be compled. 

[Goethe. 


ee 


A THOUGHT. 
‘¢ What is man’s history? Born—living—dying— 
Leaving the green shore for the troubled wave, 
O’er stormy seas, ‘mid lonely shipwrecks flyin g, 
And casting anchor in the silent grave! 


ee 


{From Zion’s Banner. 


InrrrvaL Eyiorxce.—One kind of evidence brought 
to substantiate the truth that the Bible is a revelation, 
from God is called by logicians, Internal Evidence. 
This consists in the goodness of the doctrines taught in 
‘that. holy volume.—'There is however an internal evi- 
dence thatexceeds this, which is founded not in reasoning 
but in experience ; and to which every follower of Christ 
who knows the witness of the Spirit can appeal, how- 
ever illiterate, or unskilful he may be in the use of lo- 
gic. ‘The following is an instance. 


++ A raan of subtle reasoning asked 
- A peasant if he knew 

Where wus the internal evidence, 
That prov’d his Bible true? 
The terms of disputative art, 
Had never reached his ear ; 
He laid his hand upon his heart, 
And only answered,— here.’ ” 


An Act To aponisH ImprisonMENT FoR Dest. 


An Act supplementary to an act to abolish imprison- 
ment for debt in certain cases. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That the act entitled ‘* An act to abolish im- 
prisonment for debt in certain cases,” approved Febru- 
ary twenty-eight, eight hundred and thirty-nine, shall 
be so construed as to abolish imprisonment for debt on 
process issuing out of any court of the United States in 
all cases whatever, where by the laws of the State in 





which the said court shall be held, imprisonment for 
debt has been, or shall hereafter, be abolished. 
. R. M. 'T. Hunrer, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
; Ricnarp M. Jounson, 
Vice President of the United States, 
and President of the Senate. 
Approved, January 14, 1841. 
M. Van Buren. 


Tra.—It is stated, during the past season, the amount 
of tea exported from China, notwithstanding the trou- 
bles in Canton, will amount probably, to nearly thirty 
million pounds, an amount not mucli short of the usual 
annual exportations, It is estimated that the stock of 
teas in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land at the present time, is about fifty millions of pounds, 
or very slightly under the amount in bond at the same 
time last year, [N. Y. Signal. 


Harrison's Inaveuration Surr.—By the following 
paragraph, froma Lowell paper, it will be seen that the 
General] will stand in an American suit of clothes at his 
inaguration, ‘Thus did Washington and Adams, at the 
first inauguration of President and Vice President, at 
the old Federal Hallin the city of New York. 

We were yesterday shown by Samuel Lawrence, Esq. 
a splendid picce of black broadcloth, manufactured by 
the Middlesex Co., in this city, to the order of the Bal- 
timore Tippecanoe Clubs, and designed for the inaugu- 
ration suit of General Harrison. ‘lhe cloth is made en- 
tirely from American wool, a part of which was from 
Mr. Lawrence’s flock of sheep in Connecticut and it is 
probably the finest article of the kind ever manufactured 
in this country. 


Improvements IN THE Reriectina Terescopr.—We 
learn from a Dublin paper that there has reeently been 
achieved in Irclanda mechanical and scientfiic triumph, 
which leaves all compctitors behind and promises to 
extend infinitely the glorious science of Astronomy. 
Lord Oxmantown has suecceded in constructing a mag. 
nificent and powerful telescope as gigantic as that of 
Sir W. Herschcll, but without any of the imperfections 
which rendcred the latter literally uscless. The capa- 
city of this wonderful instrament had been tested by D. 
Robinson, Professor of Astronomy at Armnagh, ; 


We observe an invitation addressed to the inhabitants 
of Edinburgh, to unite with the inhabitants of Glas- 
gow, in a concert for private life and family prayers for 
the revival of the Lord’s work at home, and for the 
spreading of his word abroad, ‘I'he invitation is issued 
by the Glasgow Socicty for promoting the Revival of 
Relig.on, [ Witness, 
— + o-~ 


Revivan IN Scornanp.—A letter from Rosshire, in 
Scotland, to a gewtleman in this city, dated Dee. 26, 
1830, says :—We are happy to tell you there are a great 
many of the young brought under scrious conviction 
and inquiry. ‘Theawakening commenced here in sum- 
mer last, and is still continued, ‘There is great oppo- 
sition to theinquirers, but most of them are ina very fa- 
vorable condition. ‘Those awakened keep private prayer 
mectings among themsclves.’’? ‘The letter further states 
that a minister who had been very successful in the re- 
vival in several parishes, had been opposed by the estab- 
lished clergy, but was sustained by the people. 

[ Recorder, 


Aw Unveciprp Brive.—On Thursday morning last, 
a lady and gentleman, who were unattended, presented 
themselves at St. Anne’s Chureh, with the avowed in- 
tention of being converted into man and wife. Both, 
apparently, were in the best ol humors with themselves 
and cach other. Whenall the preliminaries had been 
arranged, and the Reverend gentleman was waiting to 
execute his part of the ceremony, the Jady, (who had, 
for some moments previously, been observed to exhibit 
an appearance of indecision, entered into conversation 
with her intended, in a subdued tone, the word ‘‘re- 
gret,”’ however being distinctly audible. ‘The expected 
bridegroom, after many apologies for the trouble he had 
oceasioaecd informed the clergyman that they would 
‘¢ take a litt!e longer time to consider of the matter, and, 
would call again to-morrow.’”? This wasthe fourth un- 
successful attempt which the gentleman had made to lead 
the fair one to the ** hymenial altar ;’’ bnt she was, evi- 
dently, as yet, unprepared for the sacrifice. On one oc- 
casion, the parties presented themselves at the church, 
after the time prescribed by the rubric ; twice they made 
appointment with the officiating minister which they 
did not keep, and on the fourth occasion, the result as 
above stated. [Eng. Paper. 


—— 


Cotiece Resetiion.—A Baltimore Correspondent of 
the United States Gazette, writes Feb. 8. There was a 
*‘ rebellion”’ yesterday among the students of St. Ma- 
ry’s College, of this city. A student, so runs the story, 
ordered a white female servant to take a pitcher of water 
to his room, which she refused, as the room did not 
come under her supervision. ‘Thereupon the student 
broke the pitcoer overhcr head. For this most disgrace- 
ful and dishonorable act the President of the college im- 
mediately expelled him. Some of the other students 
undertook to resent his quarrel, and whilst they were at 
the next meal, they simultancously rose, upset the ta 


ns 


Sever Porrrarrure.—A man never portrays his own 
character better than by the way and manner in which 
he portrays the character of another. 


Sravery in Kentucky.—The Louisville Public Ad- 
vertiser quotes the Lexington Observer and Reporter as 
saying that, ‘* Kentucky would this day abolish slavery 
ifa convention were called to re-model her constitution,” 
and **concurs” in that opinion. ‘The two papers rep- 
resent, in part, the two political partics in that State- 
(Gazette. 
—<D + O 


In this world so full of multitudinous and inextricable 
folds, the best things are often strangely mingled up 
with the worst. ‘The French Revolution was at once 
the most energetic assertion of the moral liberty of man, 
and the most humiliating manifestation of the use he 
makes of that liberty. 


ee 


Cavrecn Estasuisuments keep the outward form and 
architeeture of Christianity steady, but in themselves 
and in their proper character as establishments, tiey 
have no necessary or direct tendency to preserve the vi- 
tal spirit of devotion, or diffuse the Catholic atmosphere 
of Christian love. ‘They have power to muke @ miumny 
of a dead body, filling it with spices, having something 
of the odor of life, swathing it round with fine linen and 
euriously marking it with cabalistic characters in Greck 
and Latin and Hebrew ; but to put the regenerated soul 
of true piety into that ‘* which hath a name to live while 
itit dead,” is beyond the power of any church. A vi- 
tal emotion can only proceed from a principle of vital- 
ity. 


——s 


Baxter enjoyed that clear mental vision which at- 
tenis on moral purity,—the rectitude of judgment 
which rewards the subjection of the will to the reason, 
—the loftincss of thought awakened by communion 
with the source of light, and the earnest stability of pur- 
pose inscparable from the predominance of the social 
over the sclfish affections, [Ibid. 


Such is the conditiun of our existence that beyond the 
precincts of abstract science, we must take much for 
granted if we would make any advance in knowledge 
or live to any useful end. Our hereditary preposses- 
sions must not only precede our acquired judgments 
but conduct us to them. ‘To begin by questicning eve- 
ry thing isto end by answering nothing—and a prema- 
ture revolt from human authority, is but an incipient 
rebellion against conscience, reason and truth. 


wee 


ProvipentiaL Escare.—'!'wo of the members of the 
Legislature, and a friend of theirs, in the city, visited 
the Indian rubber establishment on Fountain-street, on 
Friday afternoon, tosee the works in operation. ‘Tey 
first visited the lower story, and about going into the 
second, when one of them looked at his watch, observed 
they had not time. 


They immediately left the building, and had got but 
a short distance before the explosion took place. If 
they had gone above, as they intended, they would in 
all probability have been killed. 


Messrs. O. & O. Holmes sustained a loss of near $300 
in wetting their grains, barley, ete. They had about 
130 squares of glass broken in their brewery and other 
buildings. 

Messrs. Thomas Sprague and Danicl Holmes took 
from the flames four of the young ladies, and the last 
one they rescued endeavored to make her companion 
understand, by signs, her perilous situation—but it was 
too late, she perished in the flames. 


The bricks of the factory, were carried one hundred 
yards into a dwelling house, damaging the house and 
furniture. Part of the roof of the building blown up, 
as woarried into Broadway, a distance of 900) miles 

[Providence Journal. 





PREMIUM FURNITURE. 


MITCHELL. MOORE, & Co. Furniture and Chair 
manufacturers, Citizen’s Cabinet Warerooms, No. 2 
Second-street, between Main and Sycamore-streets, Cin- 
cinnati, Grateful for the liberal patronage which they 
have received since theit association as a firm, inform 
their friends and the public generally, that they continue 
to manufacture and keep constantly on hand, a general 
assortment of articles in their line of business. It being 
the desire of Mitchell, Moore & Co. to sustain their rep- 
ulation, they have therefore determined to employ nune 
but experienced workmen, and use good materialsin their 
manufactory, 

They respectfully invite their fellow-citizens who may 
want to purchase articles in their line of business, to call 
and examine their stock. 

MITCHELL, MOOR & Co. 
nov 271f , 

Ohio Mechanic’s Institute.—This is to ce 
Messrs, Mitchell & Moor exhibited ai 
al Fair of the Ohio Mechanic’s Instiiute,. 
men’s of Furuiture, viz. a workstand, table, and a vic 
eye maple bedstead, which are adjudged to be the best 
work exhibited. 

Given under our hand this 27th day of June, 1840. 

Joun P. Foors, Pres’t 

L. T. Wetts, Sec’y. 





FARMS AND COUNTRY SEATS FOR SALE. 


A pleasant Country Seat with 9 acres of rich Jand 
situated upon a McAdamized road, 3 miles from town., 
The improvements consists of a new house with six 
good rooms, a cel!ar and portico; also a frame stable and 
acistern, This is a delightful retreat for a family during 
the Summer months, 


A fertile Farm of 80 acres, situated 5 miles from town, 
with 65 acres in tillage, a frame house with four rooms 
and a cellar; also a log house, a frame barn, a tenant’s 
cabin, a small orchard and a garden. The land is good, 
well located for cultivation, watering with springs, and 


fenced with posts aud rails. 


eee 
A. N. NEWTON, 


r Surgeon Dentist. 

as removed to 4th -. south side be i 

Sycamore, ne 
A. N, Newton intends to devote his time 

Oe all the branches of his profession, and retina 

shall succeed in giving entire satisfaction j 

tions of the teeth. nt ee 
Particular attention paid to children’s teeth. 


M. Roernrs, M. D, 
W.H, Buissanr, M. D. 


NEW EDITIONS, 


“. 
, Fynith have in press New Editions of va- 
““ They have increased their munufac« 
‘e nowto be able to meet the 
“these popular books. They 
W262 
ale xy 
‘pelling Books; 
ei First Readers; 
10,000 Eclectic Second Readers : 
10,000 Eclectic Third Readers: : 
4,000 Eclectic Fourth Readers; 
2,000 Ray’s Eclectic Arithmetic: 
3,000 Ray’s little Arithmetic: 
5,000 Ray’s Rules and Tables: 
1,000 Miss Beecher’s Moral Shisirmctiin 
1,000 Mansfield’s Political Grammar , 
2,000 Mason’s Sacred Harp, Vol. 1; 
2,000 Mason’s Sacred Harp, Vol. 2 
2,000 Mason’s Sacred Harp, Patent Notes; 
2,000 Mason’s Young Minstrel, y 
The above books are now in press, and great pains 


wet ~ ae in every . department of their manufacture 
o render them worthy of the popularit jus 
a. poy y they justly en- 


They will be printed ina supe 


er Press Establishment of Me 
er Manufactured expressly for 


References, 
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rior manner at the Powe-- 
ssrs Morgan & Co’s,on a 


these works, and the 





A fertile farm of 100 acres, located 6 miles from town, 
and close to a Mc Adamized road. It has 90 acres in 
tillage, a good orchard of 8 acres of apple trees, a frame 
house with 5 rooms, a cellar and a porch,a large frame 
barn, a store room,a well, and several springs, ‘The 
land is rich and level. 


A Country Seat with 26 or 60 acres of land, situated 
onthe Lawrenceburg road, and the Ohio, 7 miles 
from town, with about one half in cultivation, an excel- 
lent new frame house built in cottage style having 4 
rooms, a hall, a porch and a cellar; also a wood house, a 
log house, a cistern and a few fruit trees, ‘I'he 
house standsupona mound, and has afine view of 
the river and the surrounding country, 


A Country seat with 17 acres of superior land, loca- 
ted upon a turnpike road, 7 miles from town, with 7 acres 
in culture, the rest a delightful grove planted with blue 
grass. ‘The improvements comprise a new frame house 
with 7 rooms and a hall; also a frame stable for 10 hor- 
ses, a poultry yard, 2 wells, an orchard of 250 choice 
fruit trees, and a large garden tastefully laid out, and 
planted with 100 lsabella and Catawba vines. 


A good farm of 100 acres, situated 7 miles from town, 
in a healthy region, having 60acres in cultivation, a 
brick house with 9 rooms, acellar anda porch; also 
2 frame barns, a milk house, a stable, a wood house, a 
weil and many springs; likewise 2 orchards, a garden 
and a yard well paled, ‘Ihe land is chiefly in grass, 
good quality and well located for tillage. 


A farm of 160 acres, situated 9 miles from town, upon 
a turnpike road, with 60 acres in culture, a few fruit 
trees, 2 good wells, a spring anda log house. The land 
is good and fovorably located for tillage, 


A farm of 55 acres, situated upon aroad 8 miles from 
town, with 40 acres in tillage; a house with six rooms, a 
large orchard of excellent fruit trees, a well and many 
springs. ‘The land is good, well cultivated and all fen- 
ced. 


A Farm of 125 or 90 acres, located 10 miles from 
town, having 70 acres in culture, 40 fruit trees, a good 
stone house having 10 rooms, a cellar and 2 porches; 
likewise a brick house with 5 rooms and a cellar; alsoa 
milk house, a frame barn anda smoke house. The land 
is fair quality, well watered and calculated for a Dairy 
Farm. 


A desirable Farm of 200 acres, situated 9 miles from 
the Court House, with 75 acres in culture, a new house 
having 4 rooms, a cellar, and a porch; a good peach and 
two apple orchards, containing from 200 to 300 choice 
trees; likewise a garden with quince, cherry, pear, plum, 
raspberry and currant trees, The land consists of rich 
bottom and good upland. 


A fertile farm of 108 acres, situated upon a Turnpike 
road, 14 miles from town, having 90 acres in cultivation, 
an excellent frame house with 8 rooms, a cellar kitchen 
and two porches; a tenant’s house, and extensive frame 
barn, astable for 8 horses, and a large corn loft; also tool, 
smoke, wagon, gear, wash, carrriage and cider houses,— 
two wells, several cisterns and many springs; also a su- 
perior orchard of choice trees, a culinary garden with ma- 
ny fruit trees and grape vines. ‘The land is very rich, 
level, and well fenced with posts and rails, with gates for 
the fields. The buildings are new, well painted, laid out 
with a good taste and calculated for a gentleman of for- 
tune. 


A farm of three hundred acres, situated 29 miles from 
town, upon a good road and a canal, having 100 acres in 
cultivation, two apple orchards of 8 acres grafted fruit 
trees, a large brick house with thirteen rooms, an ex- 
tensive dining room anda cellar; also two commodious 
stables with lofts for hay, a well, and numerous springs. 
The land is first and second bottom and hill, The house 
is now used for a tavern, There is a lock upon the pre- 
mises with 10 feet fall. 


A good Farm of 160 acres of level land, situated upon 
a road, 34 miles from town, having 90 acres in tillage, a 
frame cottage with 6 rooms, a hall and a cellar; also an 
excellent frame barn with stables, a log house, a garden 
well fenced, and well stocked with choice vines and 
quince trees; likewise two orchards of choice apple, pear, 
cherry and peach trees, a well and several springs. ‘The 
land is favorably located for tillage, the neighborhood good 
and salubrious. 

A fertile Farm of 200 acres, located 45 miles from 
town, having 100 acres in tillage; a good frame house 
with 6 rooms, a cellar, and two porches; also a new frame 
pork-house, a frame house, a stable and an orchard of 
bearing apple trees. The landis rich, and consists of 
bottom and upland. It it considered one of the best farms 
in the country, 

A Farm of 300 acres of good land, situated upon the 
Ohio 75 miles from town, with 200 acres in cultivation, 
a young orchard of grafted apple trees, a good hewed log 
house, and anexcellent spring, There are 200 acres of 
bottom and 100 of upland,, It has the reputation of be- 
ing an excellent farm, 

A desirable Stock Farm of 508 acres, situated in II- 
linois, 20 miles from the Mississippi and 4from a coun- 
try town. The land consists of one half prairie, and 
one half wood, with 150 acres in cultivation, 2 log hous- 
es, 2 log barns, a good well, a reservoir of pure water for 
cattle, and an excellent orchard of 4 to 6 acres of apple, 
plumand peach trees, It has alarge range of unfenced 
prairie for summer pasturage, and a thick grove near the 
house for winter shelter. 

Farmers and Citizens who wish to dispose of their es- 
tates can, by application to me, have the advantage of 
an extensive advertisement of their property.in English 
and German, both in Europe and the United States, 
without cost to them, unless sales be effected: 

Very many other farms and Country Seats for sale; al- 
so several tracts without buildings, near and far from the 
City. Eligibie Houses in various parts of the city for 
sale. Citizens and emigrants are invited to call for full 
information, which will be given gratis, if by letter, 
postage paid. - 


“ 


Capitalists can obtain 10 per cent, interest upon Mort- 
gage, or the best personal security at long periods; or 6 


fine handsome heavy pay 

y will be bound in a neat i 
and substantial manner. i ue ew 
Published and sold by TRUMAN & SMITH 
Main street, East side, between 4th and 5th, 


MONEY INENGLAND. 


: Persons wishing to procure money from any part 
Egland, Wales, Ireland, and Scotland, by instructing: 
their friends to remit it through their Bankers to the yd 
count of Thomas Emery with Messrs. Baring Brothere 
§ Co., London, can receive the cash in Cincinnati, or 
elsewhere, if desired, as soon as advised. When the. 
money is paid to the English Bankers, the names of the 
— for whose use it is designed must be particularly 
THOMAS EMERY, Estate 
and Money Agent, 11 East Fourth St. 


C. DOA LDSQ & Co. 
IMPORTERS & DEALERS IN HARDWARE 
, CUTLERY, in allits Varieties. 
' No. 18 Main street, Cincinnati. 
N. B—A laige assortment of the above goods kept 


constantly on hand, which they offer for sale, Whole- 
saleand Retailon the mostfavorableterms,  48--tf.. 


FREE DRY GOODS. 


Calicoes; Bleached and unbleached muslins; do.. 
do. Canton Flannel; Apron check, and colored muslins; 
printed ané@ plain Pongees; bleached, unbleached, mixed 
and lead colored Knitting Cotton; cotton and linen ta: 
ble Diapers; White Grass Cloth; Wicking and Cotton 
Socks; Fine Linen Thread; Super 4-4 Bed Ticking; 
Cotton pantaloon stuff; Men and Women’s Cotton Hose: 
Twilled muslins, j 


Also, a variety of Silk, Linen and Woolen Goods 
Wholesale and Retail, 





CHAS, WISE, N. W. corner 

of Arch & Fifth Street, Philadelphia. 

N. B. Persons from a distance, wishing any of the 

above goods can have them sent by forwarding their or- 
der to the subscsiber, 





We would call the attention to the advertisement in our 
columns to day of PETER’S VEGETABLE PILLS. 
We understand by the best medical authority, that there 
is no preparation of the day which enjoys so enviable 
areputation. At the south and north, their success has 
been unbounded, and wherever introduced we believe 
they have given the most perfect satisfaction, We have 
this day had an interview with one of our citizens, Hen- 
ry K. Fox, who was recently cured of a most remarka- 
ble and obstinate cutaneous eruption, where the body 
was covered with fulsome ulcers, and even the tonsils of 
the throat eaten away, and by-using these Pills daily for 
six weeks, was entirely restored to health,—WVew York 
Examiner, 

PETER’S VEGETABLE PILLS. 

They do indeed restore the health of the body, because 
they purify and invigorate the blood, and their good ef- 
fects are not counterbalanced by any inconvenience. 
Being composed entirely of vegetables, they do not ex- 
pose those who use them to danger, and their effects are 
as certain as they are salutary; they are daily and safely 
administered to infancy, youth, manhood and old age, 
and to women in the most critical and delicate circum- 
stances, ‘They do not disturb or shock the animal func- 
tions, but restore their health; and for all the purposes 
whi pecetgbe purgastiva oxeccrtarn vivamser of the 
a are required they stand without a rival.— 
They are allowed to be all that can be accomplished in 
medicine, both for power and innocence, 

Houlton, Maine, Dec. 2d, 1839. 

Dear Sir:——For upwards of fifteen years I had been 
severely troubled with a diseased liver,and the various 
medicines I took produced but little effectin my favor, 
while the advice of the best physicians in the State only 
served to patch me up fora month or two, and then 
to leave me worse than ever. I then of my own accord, 
tried Hygenian Pills, and they came very near killing me, 
and the use of a dozen bottles of Swaim’s Panace,a was 
attended with nearly the same result, These repeated 
failures disgusted me with the real names of medicine, 
and Thad firmly resolved to useno more—until about 
two years since, when your agent, Dr, Harrison, descan- 
ted so eloquently upon the virtue of your Pills, that I 
consented to try them; and most happy I am that I did 
so, as they gave me almost immediate relief, and effecte 
ed a complete cure of meina couple of months. Since 
then I have used them constantly in my family—have 
administered them to children of a week old, and at va- 
rious times have given away as many as twenty in an hour, 
to severe sufferers, and thereby broken several billious fee 
vers. At onetime of my life I practiced medicine. and 
am at presenta setler in the army, where there are many 
patients, and butfew physicians. Being also a_ store- 
keeper at Hancock Barracks, I should like to be appoint- 
ed agent for the sale of your most excellent Pills, there- 
fore, if you have no objection, you can forward to my ad- 
dress the enclosed order, which will be handed you by 
Captain Webster, of the Ist Artillery U. S. Army, who, 
by the way,is another enthusiastic patron of your medi- 


cine. 
GEORGE R. HOOPER. 
PETER’S VEGETABLE PILLS. 


Aredaily effecting some of the most astonishing and 
wonderful cure that have ever been known; in conse- 
quence of which -they have now become a shining mark, 
against which all tho arrows of disappointed hope, envy 
and uncbaritableness are levelled without distinction— 
The town and the country are alike filled with their praise 
The palace and the poor house, alike echoes with their 
virtues. In all climates, under all the temperatures, they 
still retain their wonderful powers, and exert them unate 
tended by age or situation. They aresimple in their 
preparation, mild in their action; thorough in their. oper- 
ation, and unrivalled in their results. 

Peter’s Vegetable Pills are Anti-Bilious, Anti-Dys- 





per cent, at 10 days sight. 


” Persons desirous of receiving money from Englar” 
Wales, Ireland, Scotland, and other parts ofgliuuge” ~ 
have the cash paid them inincinnati, as soon As. 
payment is advised by the Engish bankers. Engliv.. 
Bills of Exchange, Gold and Bank of England Notes 
bought and sold, 


aPThe experience of nine yeare in thesale of Real 
Estate, enables me to furnish correct and valuable infor- 
mation to Emigrants. 


THOMAS EMERY, Estate 
and Money Agent, No. 11, East Fourth St. 


SLAVERY AS IT IS. 


A new supply of this invaluable work just reveived at 
the Ohio Anti-Slavery Depository—Send in yeur orders 
and keep it circulating. 

Also, 1,000 copies “LIBERTY” at 12 1-2 per copy 








October 207%) 1839, 


“a Anti-Mercurial, and may justly be consider- 

*se; but they are peculiar beneficial 

% Yellow and Bilious Fever 

“ yup, Liver Complaint, Sick, 

ota, Dropsy, Rheumatism En- 

Fs pleen, Piles, Female Obstructions 

Heu...uin, Futréf Tongue, Nausea, Distension,of the 

Stomach and Bowels, Incipient Diarrhea, Flatulence 

Habitual Costiveness, Loss of Appetite, Cholic, Blotch 

ed or Swallow Complexion, and in all cases of Torpor. 

of Bowels, where a Cathartic or an Aperient is needed 

They are exceedingly mild-in their operation, producing 
neither griping, nausea or debility. , 

These valuable Pills, are for sale by W. H. Harri- 
son & Co. Glascoe Harrison & Co. O. Goodwin & Co 
Tudor & Bent, Cincinnuti. 

Dr. Peters Pills can be obtained in almost every Coun 
ty town and village inthe State of Ohio, Pennsylva 
nia, and throughout the United States, 

OPFEnquire for Dr. Peter’s Vegetable AnkB 
ious Pills. 








